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BY enough for the job 


live in a big country and it takes a big telephone company to give 


good service to millions of people. The Bell System is doing its part in 
providing for the nation’s telephone needs, whatever they may be. 

But the Bell System aims to be big in more ways than mere size. 
It aims to be big in the conduct of its business, in its relations with 
employees and its plans for the future. All of this helps to give the 


nation quick, dependable, courteous telephone service at low cost. 
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The American Forestry <As- 
sociation is a citizens’ or- 
ganization for the advance- 
ment of intelligent manage- 
ment and use of the coun- 
try’s forests and _ related 
resources of soil, water, wild- 
life and outdoor recreation. 


Its educational activities 
seek to bring about a better 
appreciation and handling of 
these resources, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, that 
they may contribute in the 
highest degree to the wel- 
fare of the nation and its 
people. 


In addition to publication 
of two magazines — AMERI- 
CAN Forests and CONSER- 
VATION, both designed to 
keep before the people of 
the country important con- 
servation questions and is 
sues, the Association carries 
on educational projects in 
various fields including for- 
est fire prevention, reforesta 
tion, protection of fish and 
wildlife, upstream flood con- 
trol, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, preservation of wilder- 
ness areas, establishment of 
national forests and parks, 
development of forestry by 
private endeavor, the teach- 
ing of conservation in the 
schools of the country, pro- 
motion of research in timber 
growing and use and ex- 
pansion of markets for for- 
est products. 


The Association is indepen- 
dent. It has no connection 
with any federal or state 
governments. It is non 
political and non-commercial. 
All its resources and income 
are devoted to the advance- 
ment of conservation. It has 
been so operated since its 
founding in 1875. All eiti- 
zens interested in forestry 
and conservation are eligible 
for membership. 
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A PLEASING PROGRAM 


Sir: I have attended a good many for- 
estry meetings in the last twenty years, 
but I believe that the program of the 
joint meeting of The American Forestry 
Association and The Mississippi Forestry 
Association held in Biloxi, Mississippi, 
February 1, 2 and 3 (56th Annual Meet- 
ing of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion) surpassed any such meetings which 
I have attended during that time.—Charles 
A. Gillett, Industrial Forester, Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, Norfolk, Virginia. 


A TRAIL RIDER—AND A YEARNING 


Sir: This is by way of acknowledging 
a debt of gratitude I owe The American 
Forestry Association for sponsoring the 
vacation superlative—the pack trips of 
the Trail Riders of the Wilderness. 

Having been introduced to trail riding 
by the Association, it is discovered that 
it is like the bite of the anopheles clav- 
iger. Once infected, it is a malaria that 
stays in the blood and you might just as 
well make up your mind to frequent at- 
tacks. Although after several bouts, it 
tends to progress into a kind of religion, 
which would not be bad if you could go 
about it quietly. But, unfortunately, you 
must whoop and holler. And then you 
reach the alarming stage of wanting to 
preach about trail riding—to spread the 
gospel far and wide. You're a missionary. 

It is a religion of mountains. To feel 
it you must really get back of the beyond 
and sleep on the ground. And most people 
have never been there. For, curiously 
enough, when we think of mountains we 
think of the Rockies. They are wonder- 
ful, as I know from having ridden with 
your parties in Wyoming and Colorado. 
But they are far away for the two-weeks 
vacationer. Our own timbered, rolling, 
blue mountains are just as magnificent, 
just as wild—and easy to reach. For my- 
self, I am sold on the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains in Tennessee and North Carolina, 
and was a member of your trail party 
down there in 1937—for I have made 
three trips with the Trail Riders, as you 
know. I prefer that country to the high 
peaks of the Rockies. The western moun- 
tains are impressive, but the timbered 
mountains of the Smokies are the “hills of 
home.” Also, in the Smokies you lose the 
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sense of being the hurrying tourist of the 
West. Because of their nearness, you 
have ample time to really taste the flavor 
of the mountains. 

I hope you will have another trail trip 
in the Smokies this summer—for they have 
got me bad.—Miss Grace Price, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


Sir: We would be very pleased if you 
could insert the following in your maga- 
zine : 

The Thirty-second annual convention of 
the Special Libraries Association will be 
held in Indianapolis, Indiana, June 3-6, 
with headquarters at the Claypool Hotel. 
Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, librarian of the 
Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis, 
is the National Convention chairman. 

The Special Libraries Association is a 
national organization whose membership 
of 2,200 is drawn from institutions or 
firms maintaining special libraries or re- 
search departments, such as_ business 
branches and specialized departments of 
public and university libraries, museums, 
hospitals, and from other fields of busi- 
ness, sciences, technology, social welfare 
and the arts. 

“Utilization of Resources,” theme of the 
convention program, is tied in with the 
association’s slogan “Putting Knowledge 
to Work.”—Eleanor Howard, president 
Cleveland Chapter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


"ENEMIES" OF WILDLIFE 


Sir: On January 22, an article was 
published in the Baltimore Sun entitled 
“Garrett County Sportsmen to War on 
Wildlife Enemies.” Under that heading, 
the article stated that the Garrett County 
Sportsmen’s Association offered prizes for 
the slaughter of wild cats, foxes, skunks, 
weasels, goshawks, horned owls and water 
snakes. They are called enemies of wild- 
life. 

First, last and at all times I am for 
wildlife, and not at all for the jackass with 
the shotgun, although I used to hunt con- 
stantly. The elements which make a hunt- 
ing or fishing trip a success are not al- 
together dependent on the number of ani- 
mals or birds or fish you can outwit with 
your superior intellect, but rather on the 
thousand things that form the bi-product. 





Include among these the glimpse of 4, 
fox as he slips out of sight as you quid, 
look behind you; the parting “Whoo!” ; 
the barred owl back in the woods at dug. 
even the rattlesnakes which the CCC hg, 
are killing on some of the forest reser 
add a thrill to your trip. 

The more man tries to correct nature 
the bigger fool he makes of himself. Why, 
he arbitrarily designates certain aning 
and birds as enemies to wildlife, he meay; 
that these animals and birds do in a gm) 
way what he expects to do in a large wa 
In other words, he wants the fun 
slaughtering them himself. 

The true hunter and nature lover Joys 
the wilderness for its very wildness, 4j 
of its parts should function propery 
and be in perfect balance, and then on; 7 
does man feel himself to be a part of th 9 
Divine Plan. Unless stringent laws an ¥ 
passed protecting all forms of so-called j 
vermin the country will soon be so sterik 
and second-hand that the arm chair g 
home and the dream of happier huntixg 
grounds will be the fate of many of w 
May our Garrett County sportsmen real 
this letter—Samuel Mason, Jr., Darling. 
ton, Maryland. 
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MORE ON THE PINEY WOODS 





Sir: I want to offer my hearty con 
gratulations on your splendid article “Th 
Piney Woods Are Coming Back,” in the 
March issue. It is the last word in graphir 
and easily read information on the sub- 
ject. I am sure its influence will be far- 
reaching not only in fire protection but i 
a wider appreciation of King Pine ani 
his vast kingdom. 

It seems almost out of place here to 
raise a question as to the emphasis placel 
on the natural regeneration from see 
trees. However, in the legend of the firs 
picture on page 57, it did oceur to me that 
the ending of the statement might wel 
have been “sometimes” or “under certail 
favorable conditions.” Professor Korstiat, 
of Duke University, has shown that ger- 
erally a poor crop of young growth r 
sults from heavy cutting except when the 
trees cut have just produced a heavy seet 
crop. At West Point, Virginia, with pur 
loblolly pine, W. L. Gooch, forester for 
the Chesapeake Corporation, has had sur 
prisingly poor results by cutting by the 
seed-tree method. On fresh “turned-out 
farm fields in the South the eatch of pine 
seed, if present, is unusually fair to good: 
but on other natural seed beds very ©0ll- 
monly unsatisfactory. 

The trend is strong and general among 
large timberland owners and equally ” 
more pronounced among progressive farn- 
ers to manage their pine stands on the 
selection system, or by clear cutting “ 
areas of very limited size. You have 
stated the situation very simply and acet 
rately when you say, “When forests a 
properly managed, protected and selec: 
tively logged, it is seldom necessary 
resort to added expense of artificial plant 
ing."—W. R. Mattoon, senior forester, 
Division of State Forestry, U. S. Fores! 
Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Meany every department of 


the Federal Government has 
been quick to recognize the econ- 
omy and utility of the new 
“Caterpillar’? Diesel-Electric 
sets. Operating so efficiently, and 
on such small quantities of low- 
cost fuel, these outfits generate elec- 
inc current for as little as 1c a kw. hr.* 

To bureaus with small budgets 
—or with projects where power is 
needed but costly and difficult to 
install—these sets have brought a 


welcome relief. They are available 


in sizes from 13 to 66 kw. Low in 
first cost. Readily transportable. 
Easily set up in a small space. 
Free from the complication of a 
switchboard or other external 
control apparatus. And they are 
engineered and built for the same 


dependability and long life 








CrystaL Cave, Sequoia National Park, Cali- 
fornia. Discovered in 1918, it will be opened to the 
public this year under the auspices of the National 
Park Service. The ‘‘Caterpillar” 
has been installed to illuminate the scene effects. 


Diesel-Electric Set 


which characterize the famous 
‘Caterpillar’? Diesel Tractors, 
‘*‘Caterpillar’’? Diesel Engines, 
and ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel Motor 
Graders. Free literature. 

*Depending on average load and local price 


of Diesel fuel. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


nae. U8. PAT. OFF. 


DIESEL ENGINES and ELECTRIC SETS » TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS - ROAD MACHINERY 


Please Mention AMERICAN FORESTS When Writing Advertisers 








AUGUSTUS S. HOUGHTON 


THE skills and cautions of a successful legal career, 
combined and tempered with the enthusiasms of an out 
of doors man have guided the services of Augustus S. 
Houghton to The American Forestry 
his election as a director in 1925. 
stitutional law, Mr. 


Association since 
An authority on con- 
Houghton has devoted himself to 
the legal phases of wildlife protection and conservation 
of natural resources. Consequently, from his office win- 
dows, high up in the down-town section of New York, 
Mr. Houghton can see beyond and through the mists of 
the city to the Adirondacks of up-state New York, the 
Everglades of Florida, and the Rockies of the far west. 





OUR DIRECTORS 


Born at Palisades, New York, on January 3, 1866, he 
was prepared for college in the high schools of Ithaca, 
New York, and Amherst, Massachusetts, graduated from 
Phillips Academy in 1884 and four years later from 
Amherst College. Studying law in the office of United 
States District Judge Augustus S. Seymour in Newbern, 
North Carolina, he was admitted to the North Caroling 
Bar in 1890. Later, while a clerk in the office of the late 
Elihu Root, he was admitted to the New York Bar in 
1891, and has practiced in that city since October, 1892. 

In 1909 Mr. Houghton entered active work for con- 
servation as a member of the Conservation Committee of 
the Camp Fire Club of America, of which he has served 
as chairman and is still an active member. From 1914 to 
1919 he was a member of the New York State Conserva- 
tion Commission under the late George D. Pratt. He has 
been an officer and director of the American Game Asso- 
ciation since 1918, and now serves as secretary of the 
American Game Association Board. More recently he 
helped incorporate, and for a time was a trustee of the 
American Wildlife Institute, whose activities now in- 
clude those of the American Game Association. As a for- 
mer president of the Association for the Protection of 
the Adirondacks and as a member of the New York State 
Reforestation Committee he has been actively associated 
with the development of New York’s forest policy. More 
recently, with winter residence in the South, he has been 
a member of the Florida Wildlife Federation and coun- 
sel for the South Florida Wildlife Council. 

As a director of The American Forestry Association, 
he took a leading part in the effort to secure a head- 
quarters building in Washington for the Association 
which resulted in the purchase of the present building on 
Farragut Square. He also contributes a broad and con- 
structive interest in the Association’s efforts to maintain 
the high standards of the national parks. 
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dent, Mississippi Forestry Associa- 
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ident, National Wildlife Federation 





Editor, 


Izaak Walton League of America 
Newton B. Drury—California—Secre- 
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man of Conservation, National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 
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setts—Director, The New England 
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Benjamin Hamilton Kizer—Washing- 
ton—Chairman, Washington State 
Planning Board 
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can Wildlife Institute 
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Forester 
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President, American Nature Asso- 
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mer Senator from Colorado 
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Ohio, Eastern Division 

Mrs. Arthur Murray Williams—New 
York—Chairman of Conservation, 
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Goodwin Beach, 1944—Connecticut— 
Connecticut Forest and Park Asso- 
ciation 

F. W. Besley, 1940—Maryland—State 
Forester of Maryland 

P. R. Camp, 1940 — Virginia — Camp 
Manufacturing Company 

Samuel T. Dana, 1942 — Michigan— 
School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan 

Karl T. Frederick, 1941—New York— 
New York State Conservation 
Council 

Henry 8S. Graves, 1941—Connecticut— 
Yale School of Forestry 

William B. Greeley, 1942 — Wash- 
ington — West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association 

A. 8S. atom, 1944—-New York— 
State Reforestation Commission 

L. F. Livingston, 1944—Delaware— 
American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers 

John C. Merriam, 1941 — District of 
Columbia—Carnegie Institution of 
Washington 

Joseph Hyde Pratt, 1943 — North 
Carolina Forestry Association 

Wilbur K. Thomas, 1943 — Pennsy!- 
vania—Carl Schurz Memorial Foun- 
dation 

John W. Watzek, Jr., 1940—Illinois— 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 

Vanderbilt Webb, 1942—New York— 
New York Forestry Association 

William P. Wharton, 1942 — Massa- 
chusetts — National Association of 
Audubon Societies 
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THE ides of March, we are being re- 
minded, portend grave happenings. Gravest 
possibility in the conservation field as this 
issue goes to press is transfer of the federal 
Forest Service. Here in Washington this 
long-feared, long-fought action, in the opin- 
ion of many, approaches the zero hour. On 
March 15th, or thereabouts, the President is due to send his third reorganization order to 
Congress. Will it include the forestry transfer or will the report that the President has 
put the proposal on the shelf be borne out? 

Events transpiring between now and when the postman delivers this magazine to its 
readers April 1 should supply the answer. Let it not be thought, however, that absence 
of the forestry transfer from Reorganization Order No. 3 will close the issue or signal 
victory for sound administration of federal forestry. The air will remain charged with 
possibilities. The President continues free to send another order to Congress while that 
body is in session at any time he sees fit. This freedom will be his until the reorganization 
act which grants him power to shift governmental machinery expires on January 21, 1941. 

The fight against the transfer, therefore, must go on. There is encouragement in the 
thought that with passage of time, possibilities of its accomplishments become more diffi- 
cult. Under the act a presidential reorganization order must lie before Congress for 
sixty continuous days. It then becomes effective unless disapproved by one House of 
Congress. If the present Congress adjourns May 15 as now predicted, and if the for- 
estry transfer is not included in Order Number 3, it is questionable if a subsequent order 
would be able to meet the sixty day requirement of the law. 

Congress, however, could short-cut this time requirement by voting down a disapprov- 
ing resolution which would have the effect of clearing the order. This strategy was fo!- 
lowed in the case of Reorganization Orders Numbers 1 and 2, with the result that both 
orders became effective short of the sixty day period. The success of this strategy would 
depend upon the Administration’s ability to command sufficient votes in one House or the 
other to defeat a disapproving resolution. 

If the forestry transfer is not presented to the present session of Congress, or if it is 
presented and is beaten by the time limitation, a further possibility raises its head—a 
possibility that involves the greatest political conundrum now engaging the American 
people. Will President Roosevelt run for a third term? If he does and is reelected, he 
will then have some eighteen days in January, 1941, before expiration of the reorganiza- 
tion act during which he may continue to deal reorganization cards to Congress—or to 
hold them up his sleeve—with reasonable prospects that a new Congress would not 
trump them. 

Nothing but eternal vigilance and continued opposition to the proposed transfer, 
therefore, will meet the situation. 


+ 7 . + . 


A large bite was taken out of the national forest system last month when Congress 
passed the Kings Canyon national park bill. By the terms of the bill, some 450,000 acres 
of highly scenic country—old stamping ground of John Muir—in California will be 
covered shortly into the national park system. 

Under the Forest Service, the Kings Canyon country was set apart for recreation as 
a wilderness region. The new bill imposes upon the Park Service the responsibility of 
continuing its wilderness character. Congress wrote into the Kings Canyon bill, however, 
permission for stockmen to continue the grazing of livestock within the region. That is 
about the only commercial use that has been made of it in the past. It appears, therefore, 
that the only difference which may be noticeable to the using public will be the color and 


cut of the uniforms of Unele Sam’s rangers. 
~ & 
Ona as 


Editor. 





On the whole trip we were seldom out of the sound of water—these are the rapids of the 
upper South Fork of the Shoshone River. It is wildly beautiful, rugged country, offering 
true escape to the primitive—far removed from commercial development and activity 
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ESCAPE FROM 1940 


By HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH 


Photographs by J. E. LeCron and the Forest Service 


WELL above timberline on a famous scenic highway of 
the West, a tourist stood beside his parked car and 
looked out at one of the greatest mountain views in 
America. The results of his looking, it seemed, were not 
altogether satisfactory to him. 

“I’m not getting the kick out of this I expected,” he 
mourned. “I wanted to feel like Lewis and Clark. I 
guess you can’t feel like Lewis and Clark in an auto- 
mobile.” 

If that tourist had only known it, the adventure he 
wanted was right at his elbow as he spoke. All along 
the rooftop of America is a fantastic country where 
man’s machines can’t enter; where man himself is only a 
trifling summer visitor who leaves no mark upon the un- 
changing earth. Thousands of miles in extent, this euri- 
ous country runs up into Canada and down into Mexico. 
It is crossed and broken into by roads and railroads, by 
mining and lumbering, but huge untouched areas of it 
still offer the ordinary citizen a chance to feel like an 
explorer. If you want the sensation, leave your car and 
go on a pack trip. 

Last summer I went on a pack trip with eight other 
people and twenty horses, counting the ones we rode. We 
left Cody, Wyoming, at seven o’clock in the morning, and 


by ten we were out of the twentieth century. For a week 
after that we never saw, heard or smelt an automobile. 
We didn’t know what Hitler was doing, because nobody 
had brought a radio. We saw just two human habita- 
tions, a miner’s cabin and a ranger station, and when 
anybody said he’d seen a cow and a calf, he meant moose. 
But strangest of all the new sensations in this wilder- 
ness was knowing that if anything went wrong at home, 
you couldn’t be reached. Modern man is a worrier. He 
worries because he flatters himself that by so doing he 
can forestall unpleasant events. On a pack trip, how- 
ever, you know that worrying does no good, so you slam 
the door of your mind on morbid improbabilities, drop 
back several hundred years and become a fatalist. 

We pushed up the south fork of the Shoshone River 
for a day or so, went over a high pass, crossed the Con- 
tinental Divide twice in a few hours, and dropped down 
into the headwaters of the Yellowstone, where it is born 
between granite peaks south and east of the park. We 
stopped for two days on a small mountain-rimmed lake 
where pink-fleshed trout eighteen inches long vexed the 
fishermen by allowing themselves to be caught without a 
struggle, and where two trumpeter swans, rarest of all 


American water birds, floated all day long. It was al- 


In the Shoshone National Forest, one of our party—in the 
green uniform of the Forest Service—fording the South Fork 
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most impossible to believe that only fifty or sixty miles 
in a straight line over the mountains was the hurdy-gurdy 
atmosphere of Cody, with its trains, buses, souvenir 
stores and tourists in slacks. The most amazing thing 
about the never-never land in which we were travelling 
was its accessibility. 

Along the Absaroka range of the Rockies, southeast of 
Yellowstone Park, lies this strip of territory about fifty 
miles one way by a hundred another which is still the 
wildest wilderness. Not a road crosses it, not even a 
truck trail for fighting forest fires. The only marks of 
man are horse trails, and a few corrals made of unpeeled 
poles for holding the horses at the camp grounds. I said 
we were in there a week. We could have stayed a month 
and not seen it all. A month, because of what happens 
to distance in the mountains. Three and a half miles an 
hour is the average speed of a pack train, toiling up and 
down incredible slopes, edging around the brink of 
nothing at all, crossing stretches of sharp slide rock 
which clinks under the horses’ feet like broken glass. You 
who think nothing of five hundred miles in a day in a 
‘ar will come home bragging about your fortitude if you 
made twenty. 

The Absaroka area is one of the largest single pieces 
of forested wilderness in the United States, but at that 
it is only a fragment of that great American back coun- 
try still unspoiled by modern development. Some of its 
biggest and most spectacular areas lie in the Rocky 
Mountain region or in the deserts of the southwest, and 
there are superb wild sections in the Pacific Northwest, 
California, Maine, North Carolina and the Florida 
swamps. The best portions of these wild lands, inelud- 
ing the Absaroka region in the Absaroka and Teton Na- 
tional Forests, have been officially designated wilderness 
areas, and set aside by the government to be protected 
against invasion by commercial activities, cabins and 
roads. 

Four of our party wore the green uniform of the For- 
est Service and were out on business, inspecting trails 
and camping places. Three of us from the East were 
just tagging along, and the cook and the horse-wrangler 
made up the rest of the group. It is commonly sup- 
posed that men especially get a sense of enjoyment out 
of escaping to the primitive. This is all nonsense. For 
a woman the escape is even more blissful—a whole week 
in which she doesn’t have to worry about her looks. 
There isn’t a country cottage nor a beach shack so remote 
that you can forget your appearance without being pun- 
ished by a sense of unforgivable sloppiness, but a pack 
trip is different. On a pack trip you provide yourself 
with the right kind of clothes,—“right” in this case mean- 
ing durable—slide a lipstick into your pants pocket, and 
you’re through. Even powder on a nose as sunburned as 
mine was can do nothing except make matters worse. 
You will never know such another restful week. This is 
not being unfeminine; it’s just that the whole atmosphere 
of a pack trip is so male that femininity needs far less 
emphasizing than it does at home. Even that last-ditch 
aid to beauty, a lipstick, is apt to be greeted with how's 
of derision from the sturdier outdoors men. (But pay no 
attention to them. I didn’t.) 

A pack trip is an adventure—which means, in Latin, 
that you take it as it comes. Either it rains and you 
never put on a dry garment, or the sun shines and you 
get a ghastly burn, in spite of a drugstore full of sun- 
tan preparations. That is, your face burns but the rest 
of you is suffocated in heavy clothes. Something is 
sure to be wrong with your boots or saddle and to rub 
some skin off somewhere, and your knees ache like the 
toothache. Your digestion suffers from more heavy 
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food and less fruit and vegetables than you’re aceus- 
tomed to. At night vou tell yourself that cold feet are 
just a mental condition and resolve to go to sleep ignor- 
ing them, but it doesn’t work. You want a bath. If 
you are like other pack trip novices you are just one 
long, hard knot of discomfort from top to toe. 

I know I was. And will I ever go again? Just ask 
me! T’ll go like a shot. 

But why? 

Well, because of waking up in the middle of the 
night and forgetting to shiver as I looked out of the 
tent door into a mystery of white fog behind black 
trees, with a full moon shining on it. Because of seven 
moose come upon suddenly on a wet morning, looking 
huge and dark as a herd of elephants above the low 
willows along the river; because of any number of elk, 
and a buck deer with his horns in the velvet taking a 
nap at the foot of a waterfall. 

Because of nameless canyons and unadvertised water- 
falls which proved that all scenery in the world hadn't 
yet been trampled by a mob of tourists, and gave me 
the pleasing illusion that this particular piece of it was 
my own secret. Because of riding into a green catch 
basin under the rim of the Continental Divide, where 
the musie of many waters was loud all around as half 
a dozen streams cascaded over the rim rock out of the 
melting snow just above. What did it matter if it was 
raining and I was wet and a cold wind was blowing? It 
didn’t. And I’m sorry for people who have never been 
out in the rain. (When I offered this romantic thought 
to a water-soaked ranger who had lived through one wet- 
ting too many, he snorted that He wouldn’t mind being 
one of them.) 

On the whole trip we were seldom out of the sound 
of water. Its musie was twice as sweet when you thought 
of the dry country below, for we were riding along the 
top of a continental watershed from which streams run 
off to nourish half a dozen states, and the waterfalls 
were prettier for being a source of life and hope and 
fertility to farm lands hundreds of miles away. 

One reassuring truth dawns on a trip like this: the 
United States has scenery enough for all types of peo- 
ple. It is right and proper to cut some highways 
through the mountains for the benefit of the many who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t see them unless they went by ear. 
But there are others to whom looking at “scenery” from 
an automobile is like looking at the wrapper of a box 
of candy without opening it, and it is also right to re- 
serve some tracts of wilderness for them. I wanted 
for years to make a trip like this before I ever made 
one. It was always a comfort to know that the possi- 
bility was there. 

For a city-bred person the novel contact with horses 
is part of the experience. Men and horses have been 
associated for a great many thousands of years. It 
takes more than four little decades of motor ears to 
wipe out all memory of that partnership from the hu- 
man race, and you may discover that you feel a strange 
contentment and completeness in their country. When 
you have come in at the end of a long day and the 
packs are off and the cooking fires started, it is fun to 
see them turned out with wet saddle marks on their 
backs like children let out of school. It is fun to be 
waked at dawn by the drumming of hoofs and the jan- 
gle of bells as the wrangler brings them in, and to 
wonder sleepily if he is going to run them right over 
your tent. <A lifetime of riding horses for hire out of 
livery stables, assuming that you do even that, will 
never give you such a sense of nearness with four- 
footed life. (Continuing on page 189) 
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A superb shot in the land 

of “escape’’—the great 

American back country of 
the Teton wilderness 


Pink-fleshed trout — whop- 
pers! — allow themselves to 
be caught without a struggle 


Daily exercise on the trail, 

as the wranglers lash heavy 

packs on the patient horses 
each morning 











The author, readv to qo 
again, "like a shot!" 
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Three and a half miles an hour is good speed for the average 
pack train, toiling up and down the incredible slopes in this 
country of nameless canyons and unadvertised beauty 





The beautiful north side of the Presidential Range, in 
the White Mountain National Forest in New Hampshire 


Devereux Butcher 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL FOREST 


Where Recreational and Industrial Use Combine to Support Thriving Towns and 
to Make Prosperous People 


By VICTOR M. CUTTER 


Chairman, New England Regional Planning Commission 


TWENTY-NINE years ago, on the first of March, 1911, 
President Taft signed the Weeks Law for purchase by 
the Federal Government of forest lands at the headwaters 
of navigable streams. The application of this law was 
limited by two provisions: Any State in which purchases 
were to be made was required to pass an enabling act 
permitting the Government to buy within its borders; it 
was further required that the United States Geological 
Survey should guarantee that the lands acquired would 
affect favorably navigation upon the rivers originating 
upon them. 

The Geological Survey was reluctant to make these ex- 
aminations without further specific authority. An edi- 
torial in the New York Times said its Chief was “a mule 
on the railroad track whom the coweatcher of public 
opinion shortly would remove.” That this unusual threat 
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had effect upon the efficient Chief is doubtful. In his 
own good time, he made the examinations and authorized 
large purchases in the Southern states, and in New Eng- 
land. After a trial period, Congress eliminated the pro- 
vision that examinations by the Geological Survey must 
be made. 

To date, something over seven hundred thousand acres 
have been acquired in New Hampshire and in adjacent 
townships in Maine, to form the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest. About five times this acreage has been 
purchased in Southern Appalachian states to form other 
national forests. Purchases also have been made in the 
Lake States in the Middle West and the deep South. Un- 
der the Weeks Act a total of 17,259,845 acres has been 
acquired by the Government at an average cost of $3.75 
an acre, and a total cost of $64,673,461.59. This project 
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The beauty and diversity of service of the White Mountain National Forest may 
be judged from this map. The dark line outlines the boundaries of the Forest 


has not fulfilled the confident prediction of Uncle Joe 
Cannon that it would be “the biggest log-rolling, pork- 
barrel proposition known to the United States Govern- 
ment.” As a matter of fact, purchases and administra- 
tion by the Forest Service have been honest and efficient. 
Great credit is due its officers and field men. Not even a 
finger of suspicion has been raised. The first fifteen 
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million dollars, expended in the White Mountains and 
Southern Appalachians, was directed by a red-headed 
Kansan, William L. Hall, now a private forester in Ar- 
kansas, of whom it was said that “he beat the New 
England Yankees out of their boots.” It was honest work. 

When acquisition began in the White Mountains, great 
lumber and pulp companies recently had constructed 
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INDUSTRY 


I—A dam on Louisville Brook stores the domestic 
water supply for Bartlett 


2—The pines of New England—source of endless 
forest products 


3—A typical New England logging scene on the 
Waterville tract 


4—Power to turn the wheels of industry is furnished 
by the rushing waters of New England which 
originate in the White Mountain Forest 


5—River and woods serve the pulpwood industry: 
A birdseye view of Berlin 





omestic 


endless 











RECREATION 


|—A crystal waterfall, its source protected by care- 
ful cutting on the watershed above it 


2—The beauty of white birch shades a typical road 
in the Forest 


3—Truly a land to delight hikers, with its several 
hundred miles of trails 


4—Myriad streams and pools delight the addict of 
rod and line 


5—Camping is only one phase of the multiple use 


of the Forest—over two million people use it 
each year 

















logging railroads deep into the valleys and along the high 
slopes. In many cases only the larger logs were taken 
and in order to roll these larger logs down to subsidiary 
dirt roads, everything on the mountainside was cut clean. 
The brush and the small trees, which were the greater 
number, were all left on the mountain after they were 
felled. 
dead and dry, almost invariably they were swept by dev- 
astating forest fires. 


When these enormous masses of slash became 


Because mountain soil is composed 
of vegetable material, accumulated through the centuries, 
it is inflammable when dry. Over many thousands of 
aeres in the White Mountains, the soil with the s'ash was 
consumed down to the bare rocks. 
life was destroyed. 


Every vestige of wild 
Kighty-three thousand acres were 
burned in the sin- 
gle summer of 
1903. What soil 
was left, deprived 
of its protective 
covering of trees 
froze 
for the first time 
ever. This permit- 
ted the spring 


and = snow, 


freshets to plunge 
down the moun- 
tain sides, carry- 
ing rocks, debris 
and soil, ultimate- 
ly to fill the rivers 
and harbors with 
sand bars and mud 
flats; these in turn 
had to be dug out 
by the Govern- 
ment at great ex- 
pense in the inter- 
est of continued 
navigation. The 
rreat denuded 
spaces on the 
mountains are 
there now, covered 
only by sparse 
erass or low moun- 
tain serub, un- 
able for centuries, 
in places never, to 
produce another 
crop of trees. 
Prior to the 
Weeks Law, our 
treatment of 
mountain forests 
was like that of the Chinese, with this difference: in 
China the process was slow, but we used railways and 
every quick device known to Yankee ingenuity. Now, the 
whole scene is changed. 
her mountains. 


Nature’s peace again rests upon 
Most of the larger private holdings have 
been sold to the government. The high slopes again 
have become protective areas. Some of the deer and 
even the timid black bear are returning. Working with 
the State of New Hampshire, the Forest Service has in- 
tensified management on three areas of approximately 
thirty thousand acres each. Two large forest experi- 
ment areas of several thousand acres each are devoted to 
forest research. 

Almost all of the large rivers in New England, except 
the Penobscot, originate in the White Mountain region, 
and they affect directly the welfare of all the New Eng- 
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The Appalachian Club shelter hut on Hermit Lake, Pinkham Notch. 


Tuckerman Ravine in all its beauty stretches beyond. 
provided by the Club for the use of hikers dot the high places 





land states, except Rhode Island. The Connecticut River, 
the Merrimack and the Androscoggin turn hundreds of 
powerful turbines in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and many thousands of 
spindles. Industry has developed great cities, several of 
which get even their drinking water from these rivers, 
Thus, the problem clearly is one for the Federal Govern. 
ment. New Hampshire never could have solved it. Her 
population is small, hardly more than four hundred and 
fifty thousand souls, and the State has no great wealth, 
Probably the then-dominant timber interests could have 
exercised enough influence to prevent redress until their 
exploitation was complete. 

While the Weeks Law was pending in Congress, mein- 
hers of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain 
Club and _ officers 
of the 
Service designated 


Forest 


several goodly 
areas in the White 
Mountains never 
to be eut. These 
included the tim- 
ber around the 
several beautiful 
waterfalls on the 
North slopes of 
the Presidential 
Range, the Valley 
of the Great Gulf 
on the East Slope, 
the great timber 
covered glacial 
bowl opposite Glen 
Ellis Falls, and 
Eagle Cliff in 
Franconia Notch. 
No written state- 
ment of this is in 
existence; it is an 
unwritten gentle- 
men’s agreement 
which, dur- 
ing the quarter of 
a century of For- 
est Service man- 
agement, never has 
been violated. Far 
more than _ this, 
the Forest Service 
has carefully pre- 
served the forest 
along every trail 
and road and stream and pond throughout the mountains. 
The Appalachian Club never has had cause to complain 
for the public. 


These huts 


The Club has championed the plans of 
the Forest Service, not only in the passage of the orig- 
inal act, but also in securing various subsidiary acts and 
appropriations. 

During more than fifty years, the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club has been a leader of outdoor life in New Eng- 
land. It has branches in several states and a flourishing 
chapter in New York City. Its total membership exceeds 
four thousand, whose chief stamping ground has always 
heen the White Mountains. It has supplemented the 
work of the Forest Service through constructing and 
maintaining in excellent condition several hundred miles 
of trail. It has eight huts at high altitudes throughout 


the mountains where in (Continuing on page 190) 
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“OUR PAPPIES BURNED THE WOODS" 


And Set a Pattern of Human 
Behavior in Southern Forests 
That Calls for New Methods 


of Fire Prevention 


By JOHN P. SHEA 


Psychologist, United States Forest Service 


(Photographs by the Forest Service) 
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"Pappy" and sons—residents of a national forest in the South. "Their 
strongest law is the custom of their forefathers," says the author 


So spoke a lean resident of the piney ' s 


interviewed in 
the course of a six months’ study last year 


woods—one of hundreds I 





during which as a psychologist I was sup- 
posed to find the “inner-most” reason why 
inhabitants of the forest lands of the South cling persis- 
tently to the custom of burning the woods. 

“Fires do a heap of good,” continued my “patient.” 
“Kill th’ boll weevil, snakes, ticks an’ bean beetles. Greens 
up the grass. Keeps us healthy by killin’ fever germs.” 

When I asked if more timber growing on unused lands 
might make living better for the local people he allowed 
not. “Might hol’ the floods a mite and make a few more 
squirrels,” he conceded, “but it ud make living harder 
and we’d see more rattlesnakes.” 

These homely words sum up a long aecepted explana- 
tion of the annual fires that for more than a century have 
characterized the land and social economy of our south- 
ern states. The extent of the annual burnings, the harm 
they do and the barrier they raise to sucessful forest cul- 
ture throughout the South are well known to federal, 
state and private forest agencies. On their walls hang 
maps and records showing that approximately one-half 
of the forest fires occurring yearly in the United States 
are recorded in the eleven southern states. And what is 
more challenging is the fact that over ninety per cent of 
these southern fires are caused by the hand of man. The 
average southerner is inclined to accept the record and 
the practice as a sort of birthmark upon the land about 
which little can be done, 


; Outsiders visiting or motoring 
in 


the South during burning seasons, however, are 
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shocked and appalled by the miles of fire running free 
in the woodlands and the palls of smoke that dull the sun 
and often make motoring hazardous. 

“Why,” they demand, “cannot these fires be stopped or 
controlled 2?” 

The question is one with which all forest agencies have 
been at grips for the past twenty years. Hundreds ot 
thousands of dollars of public and private funds are 
spent annually in efforts to prevent the fires and to ex- 
tinguish or control them after they have been set by un- 
seen hands. Progress has been made but all too slowly. 
as evidenced by the fact that each year the number of 
Pre- 


vention efforts have been predicated largely upon educa- 


man-caused fires remains at an appalling height. 


tional activities but results indicate that these educational 
serums either have been too dilute or have not reached 
the blood-stream of the fire-minded population. 

Seeking a new educational approach, the federal For- 
est Service last summer decided to delve deeper into the 
human or social roots of the woods-burning problem. It 
was hoped that here might be found a point of vaecina- 
tion that with an improved educational serum would 
reach the germs of the woods-burning desires. Accord- 
ingly, a unit of a National Forest in the Deep South 
was selected for study by a psychologist. This par- 
ticular area lies along the southernmost spur of the 
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Blue Ridge Mountains and embraces some 440,000 acres 
within which live 1,800 rural families, or some 10,000 
people. They constitute the primary fire problem of the 
region. Surrounding it are additional farms, towns and 
a few small cities whose inhabitants use the forest for 
recreational or industrial pursuits. They constitute the 
secondary fire problem. 

The selection of this forest unit was made much as one 
would plug a watermelon. We believed it would be 
typical of and apply quite generally to most other woods- 





Hunting —long one of the chief pleasures of southern woods folk — has all but 
gone with the increasing scarcity of game, adding to the frustration of the group 


burning sections of the South. The people we had to 
deal with are of English, Irish, Scotch stock, whose an- 
cestors have lived on the land from three to five genera- 
tions. Emigrating by wagon from the Carolinas during 
the decades 1820-1850, these early settlers were cotton- 
corn farmers seeking new homes in new lands. Many of 
them were too late for the rich valley land that already 
had been pre-empted and they were forced to take the 
“leavings” on the less desirable hillsides and in the forests. 

To get at the human impulses which dominate these 
people we followed methods similar in part to those of 
the Gallup poll. The population was grouped on the 
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basis of race, social status, education, location, occupa- 
tion, and levels of income. Families were then selected 
as typical of the different groups and studied by a tech- 
nique known as the controlled interview which brought 
us a great mass of interesting and pointed information, 
For example, we found that on the basis of 1,800 fami- 
lies these people are reproducing themselves at a rate 
fifty per cent higher than that of the nation as a whole, 
While urban reproduction is declining, they are doubling 
their numbers every twenty-eight years. Most of them 
live in three-room, un- 
painted frame cabins 
with families ranging 
from two to eleven in 
number. They are get- 
ting poorer—and admit 
it—due to low cotton 
prices, lack of markets 
for other farm prod- 
ucts, exhaustion of 
game and fish and im- 
poverishment of the 
soil. 

Taking the informa- 
tion gathered by inter- 
views and first-hand ob- 
servations and __ inter- 
preting it under the 
three general heads of 
anthropology, sociology 
and psychology, we 
found that these people 
are living at or near the 
level of frastration. 
Family income ranges 
from $125 to $200 a 
vear as against $480 for 
the State and $750 for 
the nation as a whole. 
Ninety-nine per cent of 
them are ill fed, ill 
housed and ill clothed. 
Their political structure 
is a rugged family indi- 
vidualism. National and 
state politics interest 
them little. Their strong- 
est law is the custom of 
their forefathers and 
their blood kin rela- 
tionships have hardened 
into rigid codes. Their 
education is equivalent 
to that of the third or 
fourth grade. They value 
tradition more than book 
learning. What their 
fathers and grandfath- 
ers did was “right.” Their religion is the fundamental 
Protestantism of their forefathers intermixed with a fair 
number of superstitions. Their pleasures or recreations 
are few and individualistic. The exhaustion of game and 
fish has about extinguished their two main pleasures, 
with the result that whittling and talking have become 
their major forms of recreation. There is a paucity of 
social gatherings and these are confined mostly to coun- 
try stores or filling stations. While a few of them do 
chair caning and basket weaving, there is almost a com- 
plete lack of technology among them. Now and then a 
fiddler is found but music and musical instruments are 
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conspicuous by 


their absence. Books 
and periodicals are 
almost totally ab- 
sent. We saw no 
evidence of paint- 
ing, draftsmanship 
or sculpture, prac- 
tically no pictures 
on the walls — not 
even calendars. 

A sociological 
picture of the group 
as a whole shows it 
occupying an un- 
comfortable place 
in the class and 
caste system of the 
South. They are 





“poor whites” 
looked down upon 
by the upper and 
middle class whites 
and failing to have 
the respect even of 
the negroes. Eeo- 
nomically and so- 
cally they are a 
frustrated group. 
The family  strue- 
ture, as has been 
said, is patriarchal. 
The elder male — 
“pappy” is ae- 
cepted as final au- 
thority by all blood 
kin and by the ia- 
laws who live under 
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An exception—for only rarely were music and 
musical instruments found among these people 


A pappy and his daughter spli 


‘ 


tting 





~ “NS 


shakes for their cabin 


his roof. To them 
schools are some- 
thing merely for 
children to go to 
for a few vears. 
Chureh is an insti- 
tution of  funda- 
mentalist religion, 
mostly of Meth- 
odist, Baptist and 
Holy Roller per- 
suasion. It is both 
a means of. salva- 
tion and emotional 
stimulation. It is 
still reserved for 
God and God’s 
work — not for so- 
cial purposes. By 


in number 


occupation these 
people are predom- 
inantly still cotton- 
corn farmers and 
approximately 
eighty-five per cent 
make their living 
by farming. The re- 
mainder are divided 
among occupations 
in saw-milling, cot- 
ton-milling in near- 
by towns, and 
moonshining. 
Appraising them 
psychologieally, 
they are of average 
and above average 
intelligence with a 
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lowered educational level. In point of need for income, 
for social belongingness, and for prestige, and craving 
for excitement, they are at the bottom of the ladder. Only 
their needs for security and their craving for religion 
appear moderately or adequately served. 

Summing up, we found we were dealing with an agra- 
rian group whose culture pattern favors woods-burning 
because of long standing customs and an agrarian culture 
pattern that is in conflict with an unfavorable forest en- 
vironment. Like all human cultures, this agrarian group 
is exploiting its environment in ways peculiar to its 
culture. Their particular culture employs outmoded ag- 
rieultural practices based upon the tradition of their 
forefathers who believed in woods-burning. 

The roots of the fire problem obviously go deep into 
the culture, the traditions and the customs of these peo- 
ple and their frustrated lives. It is well established in 
psychology that groups and individuals when frustrated 
express themselves by harmful acts, called aggression, 
either against other humans or against their environment. 
Many fires are set to get back at outsiders, particularly 
officials and CCC boys placed among them to fight woods 
fires. These intentional fires of the malicious type, how- 
ever, ave in the minority. Non-malicious woods-burning 
constitutes the major cause growing out of a survival of 
the pioneer agrarian culture originally based on economic 
grounds. With the closing in of the agrarian environ- 
ment, it has become predominantly a recreational and 
emotional impulse. Woods-burning in the South is a sur- 
vival of an old culture. In the course of time—a little 
more than a century—the values of woods-burning have 
changed. They were once predominantly economic. Now 
they are predominantly recreational and emotional to 
these southern ruralists. The change in values is illus- 
trated in the accompanying graph, which covers 140 
years from 1800 to 1940. 


Diagram Showing Southern Woods Burning as a Cultural Survival 
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The sight and sound and odor of burning woods pro- 
vide excitement for a people who dwell in an environ- 
ment of low stimulation and who quite naturally crave 
excitement. Fire gives them distinct emotional satisfaec- 
tions which they strive to explain away by pseudo-eco- 
nomie reasons that spring from defensive beliefs. Their 
explanations that woods fires kill off snakes, boll weevil 
and serve other economic ends are something more than 
mere ignorance. They are the defensive beliefs of a dis- 
advantaged culture group. 

This being the problem, what can be done about it? 
Mere propaganda and prohibitions are about as effective 
as a pop-gun against an elephant. The southern agra- 
rians will continue in their beliefs until actual demonstra- 
tions convince them of a better way. The cure would 
seem to lie in well established methods of habit breaking 
and human learning applied to forest groups by blocking 
off the old undesirable habit, and by encouraging and re- 
warding the new, more desirable habit. The Federal For- 
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est Service has two tools for dealing with this problem 
in the national forests and the same may be said foy 
state agencies. By law enforcement it can block off the 
old habit of woods-burning,—provided it can catch its 
men. And through the Department of Agriculture it has 
abundant facilities for education and the promotion of 
social betterment, improved agriculture and soil conser- 
vation. Unfortunately they are not being sufficiently 
brought together and implemented at focal points within 
the forest boundary. Until this is done the Department 
will fail to reach the main source of the southern fire 
problem—the forest resident. 

On the basis of our study, there appears little doubt 
that the first point of attack in solving the woods-burning 
practice must be with the forest residents who believe in 
woods-burning. Without their cooperation little can he 
done to gain effective fire prevention either on their part 
or on the part of non-resident visitors. If the needs of 
the national forests or of forest culture generally in the 
South are to be served, the needs of the people who live 
in the woods and are now setting them afire must be con- 
sidered. In brief, these two sets of needs must be brought 
closer together in a plan of mutual service. Forest agen- 
cies must make themselves insiders with the people with 
whom they have to deal. They must serve their social 
needs while waiting for the return of better living condi- 
tions under a slow-growing forest economy. 

How can this be done? A ten point program of edu- 
cation through social action is suggested : 

(1) In selected forests throughout the South set apart 
six to eight small tracts of from 100 to 500 acres each to 
be used in demonstrating to local residents methods and 
results of improved land use. It must be borne in mind 
that these people know practically nothing of forest 
values or of what improved agricultural, forest and soil 
practices may do for them. The small demonstration 
“islands” are intended to serve in the same way as does 
grafted skin on a large burned area of the human body- 
form new growth and gradually spread over surround- 
ing areas. 

(2) In each demonstration area the local residents 
should be encouraged and if necessary engaged at wage 
rates to construct a simple, inexpensive building with a 
seating capacity of from 200 to 250 persons to form a 
sort of forest People’s Center for community gatherings 
and social intercourse. These buildings should be suit- 
able for motion picture shows and dances. There should 
be an ample supply of benches and other simple equip- 
ment, not forgetting cuspidors and a supply of soft pine 
sticks for whittling, for it must be remembered that these 
people are spitters no less than whittlers. The error of 
having these buildings constructed by outsiders should 
be avoided because their success will depend upon mak- 
ing the local residents feel that they have a personal part 
in them. 

(3) If necessary suitable roads should be constructed 
to these People’s Centers so that they may be reached 
without too great difficulty. While CCC labor might be 
employed if discretion is used, it would be preferable to 
have the road work done by the local residents. 

(4) The Center completed, it then falls upon a desig- 
nated forest officer, who always acts as host, to take lead- 
ership in getting the local residents interested in using it 
as a community center. This could be done by various 
programs and meetings in which entertainment would 
have the major part with discussion of local community 
questions secondary, at least at the start. These people 
would turn out for a motion picture show or a dance and 
the more the forest officer can make them feel that the 
Center is their meeting place, (Continuing on page 174) 
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PLANT TREES NOW! 


By WILLIAM C. SECHRIST and L. D. SKINNER 


WITH the occasional balmy days of March, every true 
eardener experiences the urge to putter around with 
rake and hoe. Seed catalogues are thoroughly explored 
and plans designed for the best utilization of space. 
Flowers here, vegetables there, and so on until the de- 
sired garden effect is achieved. But what about that 
unsightly acre or 
half acre that is 
overgrown with 
weeds and briars 
-the problem 
area which does 
not fit into gar- 
dening plans? 
Each year there 
is a resolve to 
do something 
about it, but, 
somehow, the 
summer slips by 
without anything 
heing done. It re- 
mains to plague, 
a constant re- 
minder of a 
problem yet to 
be dealt with. 
So Mr. Gar- 
dener or Mr. 
Landowner, in- 
stead of again putting the problem off, why not meet it 
now? Why not change that briar patch or any other idle 
area into a thing of beauty, a place to be proud of, and, 
important in itself, a place that will produce interest on 
money invested? Why not plant trees this spring? 


The chances are that, to this, the average gardener or 


landowner wil] 
say, “But I know 
so little about 
trees. I wouldn’t 
know what to 
plant nor how to 
plant. That’s a 
job for a for- 
ester.” 

This is not al- 
together true. 
Anyone who will 
take the trouble 
to become in- 
formed on the 
necessary steps 
can set out an 
attractive plan- 
tation. Technical 
knowledge is not 
necessary, The 
Problems of 
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Beginnings of forest plantations—seed beds of two-year old white pine in the Mont ; 
Alto State Forest Tree Nursery in Pennsylvania—available for restricted planting ery will be able 


what trees to plant, how to obtain them, how to plant 
and care for them are scarcely more involved than the 
problems of planting and growing flowers and vegetables. 
In selecting the species of trees to be planted, it is first 
necessary to consider the soil. Is it dry, or wet, or 
sandy? Trees have a way of being rather adaptable to 
a large variety 
of climatie and 
soil conditions if 
given half a 
chance. In fact, 
they are not par 
ticularly exact 
ing in their soil 
requirements. 
But certain spe 
cies will make 
better growth in 
certain types of 
soils and, as 
every gardener 
knows, the better 
the soil the 
greater will be 
the plant’s 
chance of sur- 


Thrifty, and a joy to behold! Ten-year old vival. 
red pine, planted in a thicket of scrub oak 


Probably the 
simplest method 
of determining 
what trees to plant is to observe those species thriving in 
the vicinity of the area to be planicd. On adjoining lots, 


along streets or highways, and in nearby fields or wood- 
lands soil conditions are very likely to be similar. The 
kinds of trees that grow best in these areas offer the best 
guide for new plantings. 


In the event certain species 
not growing in 
the vicinity are 
desired, or where 
a large planting 
aurea is involved, 
the landowner 
may consult a 
forester or com- 
munieate with a 
reliable tree 
nursery. In case 
of the latter, be 
sure that a de- 
scription of the 
soil, moisture 
conditions, eleva- 
tion, slope and 
drainage are 
given. With this 
Sigal "scam information a re- 


liable tree nurs- 
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to recommend the right species. For general purposes, 
the best type of tree plantation is a mixed plantation— 
that is, a plantation consisting of more than one species. 
There are several good reasons for this. A disease or 
insect pest usually attacks only one species or group of 
trees. If the stand is composed of but a single species 
and a disease or insect infestation breaks out, the whole 
stand may be lost. In a mixed plantation, even though 
one or two species are destroyed, there will still remain 
the trees not affected. Mixed stands are also more 
thrifty. Since each species has its own soil requirements, 
a plantation consisting of several species can use all of 
the available elements to better advantage. 

By proper selection of species, a mixed plantation can 
be made to answer several purposes. <A plantation con- 
sisting of mixed conifers, hardwoods and shrubs, for ex- 
ample, will be very beneficial as a soil builder and will 
prevent erosion. It will provide food and shelter for 
birds and small game. If proper species are planted, it 
‘an be made to furnish a rather nice income at Christ- 
mas from the sale of Christmas trees, greens and berries 
for decorations. 

In setting out a mixed plantation, the various species 
may be planted in alternate rows, in groups, or in any 
form which best suits the topography of the area and the 
whims of the planter. Usually trees are planted in rows 
of equal spacing, but again this may be varied to suit 
the land and to meet special requirements. 

How many trees will be required for a given area of 
land? This, like all questions concerning plantations of 
trees, depends upon several things. It is necessary to 
know the size of the area to be planted and also the 
spacing of the trees. The size of the area can be deter- 
mined by computing the number of square feet and di- 
viding this figure by 43,560. The result will be the area 
of the plot in acres. The usual practice is to plant 1,000 
trees an acre, spaced six feet apart and in rows six feet 
wide. This is the usual procedure if thinning is not to 
be done for ten or fifteen years. If, however, thinning 
is planned before that time, or if planting is for other 
special reasons, a different spacing might be called for. 
The following table will give the number of trees an 
acre for special spacing: 


Spacing Trees per acre 


sa3 4,840 
7x4 3,630 
4x4 2,720 
S s:6 1,740 
6 x 6 1,210 
xP 680 
10’ x 10’ 436 


Close spacing is advisable only when there is sale for 
the trees removed. In planting areas which are eroded 
or subject to erosion, a fast growing species with a 
spreading root system should be used, such as_ black 
locust, larch, Scotch pine, and any number of shrubs. If 
the plantation is primarily for Christmas trees and holi- 
day decorations, such trees as spruce, Douglas fir, balsam 
fir, and some of the pines are recommended. Trees to 
be used as windbreaks should have heavy foliage and 
should be fast growing. These trees are usually planted 
at right angles to prevailing winds and the spacing is 
staggered so as to produce a solid row after a few 
years’ growth has taken place. 

The next thing to consider is the age of the trees to be 
planted. Trees are classified under two headings—seed- 
lings and transplants. Seedlings are usually sold when 
from one to four years old, transplants from three to 
five years or more. Transplants are so called because 
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they are grown a year or more in rows after being ye. 
moved from the seed bed. Seedlings, of course, are not 
removed. Transplanting gives each tree more space and 
a chance to develop a large, healthy root system. This 
results in a sturdier specimen. Therefore, transplants 
are better able to compete for food and moisture with 
brush, grass and weeds when planted in the field. 

Since transplants require more work and time for 
raising in the nursery, they are naturally more expensive, 
Also, because of their larger root system, which necessi- 
tates a larger hole for planting, the cost of planting 
transplants is greater than the cost of setting out 
seedlings. 

If the planting is to be made for Christmas trees, 
windbreaks, or for any similar purpose requiring a fast 
growing species, transplants may be more satisfactory, 
However, for timber production or for any purpose 
where time is not an important element, and for areas 
relatively free from heavy brush or weed growth, seed- 
lings may be very satisfactory. Trees over fifteen inches 
in height are expensive to plant in large quantities. Trees 
from six to twelve inches tall are most satisfactory for 
field planting. 

The cost of seedlings varies with species, age of seed- 
lings, grade of stock, and the nursery from which the 
stock is purchased. Many state-owned nurseries sell 
stock for approximately the cost of production, with 
certain restrictions as to the use of the trees. The price 
of state-grown trees ranges from $1 to $10 a thousand, 
plus shipping charges. Prices of trees from commer- 
cial nurseries range from $5 to $20 a thousand for seed- 
lings, and from $10 to $100 or more for transplants. 
Before ordering state-owned trees it is wise to write to 
the state department of forestry or conservation, stating 
the number and the species you desire, and the use you 
intend to make of them. Either of these departments 
will also supply a list of commercial nurseries. 

The actual cost of planting varies, depending on such 
things as topography of the area, presence of heavy sod 
or brush, type of labor available, size and species of 
trees, and method of planting. Naturally, the cost of 
planting on rough or stony ground will be higher than 
on smooth, light-sodded soil. And hardwoods, because 
of their long tap roots, require a deeper hole for plant- 
ing than do conifers with their small tap roots. 

As soon as the trees are received from the nursery 
they should be removed from their containers and “heeled 
in” if they cannot be planted the same day. To do this 
dig a trench in a moist, well-drained area. One side of 
the trench should be nearly vertical, its depth sufficient 
to hold the roots and lower stems. Then remove the 
trees from the bundles, wet their roots well, and place 
them in the trench in an upright position. When this is 
done, fill the trench with soil. Shade the tops with bur- 
lap or any other suitable cover. 

Do not allow the roots to dry out at any time. When 
planting, keep the trees in a bucket with sufficient water 
to wet the roots. Dig the holes large enough so that the 
roots can spread out. They must never be folded or 
doubled. Hold the tree erect and fill the hole with dirt. 
It should be tamped firmly around the roots. Be sure 
that the trees are planted the same depth as they were 
in the nursery. This can be determined by the ground 
mark on the stem. 

If the weather is exceptionally dry, the trees should 
be watered a few times unless the area is so large as to 
make this impractical. 

Planting crews may be composed of two men, one dig- 
ging the hole with a mattock, the other planting the trees. 
Two men with a little experience should be able to plant 
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from 800 to 2,000 trees a day, de- 
pending on the size, the species, and 
the condition of the soil. Planting 
mav be done in the fall after tree 
erowth has stopped and before the 
ground is frozen, or in the spring 
before growth starts. Fall planting 
should not be done in heavy, wet, 
clav soil which freezes and thaws 
during the winter months. The al- 
ternate freezing and thawing will 
heave the young seedlings out of 
the soil. 

That plantations can be made to 
produce an income is an established 
fact. The amount of income will 
depend upon the species of trees 
planted, age of the trees, value of 
the land, original cost of the stock 
and planting, cost of harvesting, 
and, most of all, upon the availabil- 
ity of markets for the harvested 
material. 

Perhaps the most profitable plan- 
tation is one designed to produce 
Christmas trees. If the trees are 
planted in rows four or five feet 
apart, and spaced the same distance 
in the rows, they can be thinned 
after four or five years for table 
trees and, later, for large trees. An 
acre planted in this manner will 
contain 2,720 trees. These ean be 
thinned to about 1,200 trees after 
five or ten years, thus producing ap- 
proximately 1,500 Christmas trees 
and yet leaving a fully stocked 
stand. The value of the Christmas 
trees will depend upon the size of 
the trees and upon market condi- 
tions, but regardless of these fac- 
tors they should pay the cost of the 
plantation to date, including the 
cost of the plants, planting, taxes, 
and interest on the investment. ity. 

After thinning to about 1,200 
trees, the plantation will begin to 
crowd again when about fifteen 
years old. Some trees will become suppressed or will 
die from crowding. These can be removed for firewood 
or poles and still leave the stand fully stocked. The tops 
of the suppressed trees may be sold for Christmas trees, 
or greens for making wreaths and other decorations. 
While this will not produce much revenue, it should at 
least pay for the cost of keeping the plantation clean 
and in a healthy condition. Subsequent thinnings will 
produce material suitable for wood pulp, box boards, 











RIDE WILDERNESS TRAILS 


If you are planning to ride with one or more of the eight expeditions organized for the summer of 1940 by 
The American Forestry Association for its Trail Riders of the Wilderness, write now for details. 


The first expedition is scheduled to leave Asheville, North Carolina, on June 17 for nine days in the Great 
Smoky Mountains. The second will leave Sun Valley, Idaho, on July 15 for fourteen days in the Sawtooth Wil- 
derness. Two expeditions will get under way on July 18, one, for thirteen days, in the Spanish Peaks Wilderness 
of Montana, from Bozeman; the other, for fourteen days, in the Wind River Wilderness of Wyoming, from Lander. 
On July 29, riders will gather at Silver City for a thirteen-day trip in the Gila Wilderness of New Mexico, while 
on August 2, the first of the two fourteen-day Colorado trips will get under way from Glenwood Springs, exploring 
the Maroon Bells - Snowmass Wilderness. The other Colorado trip, beginning on August 18, will explore the 
White River Wilderness for fourteen days. Then on August 23, the fourteen-day trip in the Kings River Wil- 
derness of California will get under way from Bishop. 


rom such as these your dream plantation may become a real- 


Transplants of 2- and 3-year old seedlings—left to right, 
2- and 3-year Norway spruce and 2- and 3-year white pine 


shingles, and possibly saw logs. 

Although the monetary returns are important to the 
average person, they cannot possibly equal the pleasure 
one gets from the plantation itself. The joy of having 
created something of actual value and use is akin to the 
thrill the artist experiences when he creates in mediums 
of ink and oil and marble. The plantation artist works 
in the greatest medium of all—the living things of na- 
ture. Plant trees—now! 
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KLICKITAT PINES 


By C. S. MARTIN 
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The thousands of vigorous young growing pines, which insure the production 
of "Klickitat Pines Forever." Beautiful Mount Adams rises in the background 


BACK in the ’80s when the Lake States pineries were Based on a philosophy of hard work, high wages, and 
the center of lumber production, a logger—by name J. steady operation, both of these operations prospered. 
Neils—went to work in the Minnesota woods. His story, To the Neils boys, their work was their hobby. Profits 


differing only in detail, is that of the men who 
built our American lumber industry. Hard work, 
foresight, willingness to “take a chance,” and a 
deep seated love for the tall timber, provide the 
human background against which the industry 
stands. To understand the industry therefore 
you must know the men who built it. So follow 
J. Neils from his Minnesota pines to the rushing 
Klickitat, where his sons are carrying on in his 
name and where they expect to grow Klickitat 
pine forever. 

By 1895 J. Neils had his own sawmill at Sauk 
Rapids, Minnesota. In 1910 he moved west, lo- 
eating at Libby, Montana, where he organized the 
J. Neils Lumber Company, still one of the out- 
standing plants in that state. In 1922, there were 
four sons, Paul, Walter, George and Gerhard, all 
of them raised on sawdust and happiest when 
solving the knotty problems of woods, mill and 
markets. The Company branched out and start- 
ed the Klickitat operation in Southern Wash- 
ington, tributary to one of the finest timbered 
areas in the west. 






Seed trees left from old cuttings produce large families 
of seedlings. Thus is the third cutting cycle already 2 ee 
provided for by this dense cover of young seedlings ‘ US Ae ~ Fe 
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FOREVER 


were turned back into the business to make it more efficient, more 


ete 
cr7> 


stable and to produce more varied and better products. But now 
the sons’ sons were growing up and starting their apprenticeship 
in woods, mill and office. The future of forest industries seemed 





none too bright. Lumbering was a problem industry with many 
learned doctors proposing remedies, most of which were at ex- 
treme variance, one with another, And, as usual, while the doctors 
argued, the patient became worse. Men’s minds were absorbed by 
difficulties and uncertainties, and many were content to do busi 
ness on a month to month basis. The future seemed too vague for 
definite planning. 

But the Neils family was much too busy to worry over what 
might happen at some future date. They believed in adjusting 
themselves and their enterprises to meet changing conditions. 
They liked the lumber business, got a real kick out of licking prob- 
lems that seemed unsurmountable. And besides, they desired 


Kien 


above all to pass along a going concern to their sons. 

Then, as often happens, where a real need arises the right man 
comes along to meet it. In this case it was Walter IL. Meyer, pro- 
fessor of forest management at the College of Forestry at the 
University of Washington, now holding the same position at the 
Yale Forest School. Meyer believes that foresters should be 





trained in the woods, working on actual problems, developing 
facts from field work which meet the test of commercial operation. 
If the conclusions drawn from such facts do not stand up then 
either the conclusions are wrong or forest management in the teeh- 
nical sense cannot walk on its own feet. 

In order to apply this principle, Meyer needed the co-operation 
of an efficient lumbering operation so situated that a permanent 
supply of raw material was available to it and provided owner- 




































' ship, protection and growth problems could be solved. Tle found 

B such an operation in the J. Neils Lumber Company and, starting : Sg a5 

, in the spring of 1936, he took his senior forestry students to a ow (<a ee * ts 
is P ee het Ain 4. 5 mR 


The largest ponderosa pine in the State of Washington. 

Eighty-eight inches in diameter, it grows on national 

forest ground in the Klickitat area and will be preserved 
as an example of this hardy species 


camp located in the Neils’ timber. They type- 
mapped areas, made stand studies, established 
growth plots, carried out experiments in selective 
marking and logging, followed the logs through the 
mill and established actual grade returns. They as- 
sembled cruise data, studied ownership problems, 
analyzed protection systems to control fire and 
insect damage. They produced first a preliminary 
report on forest management possibilities and this 
year each student prepared a management plan 
for the entire area. 

All of this is not new. It has been done for 
years by progressive forest schools, from the Bilt- 
more School of early years down to present day 
school forests which serve as field laboratories for 
experiments in forest management. But it does 
illustrate one very important point often over- 


The thriving town of Klickitat, supported by the modern 

plant in the background. With fire protection the pines 

are gradually covering old grass lands and schools, play- 
fields and new homes being built 
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looked by advocates of better forestry by legislation 
involving compulsion of one sort or another. Forest 
management of both public and private lands must stand 
on a sound economic base. This base can only be built on 
accurate and detailed information, compiled and analyzed 
by competent foresters in such a manner that the conelu- 
sions will be accepted by forest owners, both publie and 
private. To accomplish this takes both time and plenty of 
work. Without such a background neither Walter Meyer 
nor any one else could have “sold” forestry to a hard- 
headed business man. Nor could propaganda or compul- 
sory laws have done so. 

But in order to understand the situation which makes 
very probable the production of Klickitat pine forever 
one must take a look at the problems involved, many of 
which are still far from solved; must see the various 
agencies, state, federal, and private, that come into the 
picture, and the part each must play; must realize the 
basis on which a stable lumber organization with a large 
capital investment at stake is willing to “take a chance” 
that it ean lick a whole flock 
of adverse conditions in or- 
der to provide permanence, 
a good living for its em- 
ployees and a sound business 
future for its stockholders. 

First look at the favorable 
side of the picture: 





OLD FIELDS TURNED INTO NEW 


Each field on the hill farm is a memory, 

Like the maples and basswoods and the tall elms 
Along the line fence that marks our land. 

I remember them; fields I have mowed and raked; 





Western Pine beetles took a heavy toll in this area yy 
1931 and are still active. No method of controlling them 
at reasonable cost has yet been devised. 

Mixed species—Very little of the one and one-half bil- 
lion feet of other species of timber now mixed with the 
pine can be marketed at a profit and there is little hope 
that this condition will improve while huge quantities 
of cheap over-mature Douglas Fir are available just 
west of the Cascades. 

Costs—Show a steady tendency to increase while prices 
are subject to wide fluctuations and generally unstable, 

Government constant threat.  Pro- 
posals now before Congress would permit government 
logging, sawmill operation and marketing, all without 
any charge being made for investment, management, 
selling or other overhead expense. 

Required new investment- 


com petition—A 


The opening up of this new 
timber belt required an investment of over $500,000 
in new railroad, truck roads, and equipment. A sizable 
sum for a medium size company to gamble on the fu- 
ture! 

Yet, so convincing have 
been studies carried out by 
Meyer, the Neils brothers, con- 
vinced of many advantages 
of operating on a sustained 
production basis and confi- 
dent of their ability to meet 


Timber—At least three And plowed when autumn came. I used to rest changing conditions as they 
billion feet — a diverse un- Under this hemlock on the cliff’s edge, arise, definitely decided to 
even aged  stand—directly To watch the water come over the big falls, open up the new tract under 
tributary to the Klickitat To breathe the mist rising from the deep pool technical forest management 
mill. Where the great waves broke and disappeared. designed to insure perma- 

Competition — No other From this highest point I used to look down nence. The timber is to be 
substantial plant located in Upon our valley home, the barn buildings, cut on a_ highly selective 


the area. 

Plant — Comparatively 
new, substantially built, effi- 
ciently managed and_ well 
financed. 

Market outlets—By rail 
and water to all 
and export centers. 

Growth—The best growth 
rate in eastern Washington 
due to ample rainfall and 
good soils. 


domestic 


Living conditions—-Klickitat, Washington, a pleasant 
town of 900 population with comfortable homes and gar- 
dens, situated a few miles from the Columbia River, in 
a region of small farms surrounded by forests teeming 
with fish and game. 

But there were other fac.ors, not so favorable :— 

Timber ownership-—A little over forty per cent pri- 
vately owned; the remainder in public ownership as fol- 
lows: Yakima Indian Reservation about forty-two per 
cent; State of Washington eleven per cent; National 
Forest seven per cent. There can be no dependability 
upon Government timber for a sustained yield opera- 
tion under present laws because it must be sold to the 
highest bidder. And some of the private holdings are 
large enough to justify individual liquidation. 

Taxes—The only certainty regarding taxes is that they 
are sure to keep increasing. No one yet knows how the 
ad valorem tax will be applied to selectively cut lands. 

Protection—Although fire losses have been held to a 
minimum during the past decade there is always danger 
of a conflagration that would wipe out values far in 
excess of expected profits. This is a non-insurable risk 
at present. 
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The old house, almost hidden by the creek elms. 

I remember their crops, hay, oats, corn. 

I remember their field sparrow songs, 

And the vespers. They are new fields now 

With their pine, their balsam and spruce. 

They yield new songs; the partridge drums, 

The hermit sings. This is a wooded hill my youth 
Never found. These are old fields turned into new. 


which will leave at 
fifty per cent of the 
more thrifty trees as grow- 
ing stock. At this rate of 
cutting it will take fifty 
years to complete the first 
cutting cycle. By that time 
the total growing stock will 


basis 


least 


have increased, provided no 


Lansing Christman catastrophies 


oceur, To 

guard against this an elabo- 

rate fire plan will be set up 
in close co-operation with the Washington State Forest 
Service. Also during the first cut most of those trees 
susceptible to beetle attack will be taken in the hope that 
the more vigorous trees left, aided by the thinning made 
in the stand, will be able to withstand insect damage. 

Here enters another important factor, without which 
no forestry plan would have been possible: the ¢o- 
operation and help extended by the state forestry au- 
thorities. Intermingled with the Neils holdings are 
some 77,000 acres of state timber. Until very recently 
the law required that this must be cut to a twelve-inch 
diameter limit—practically clear cutting—but the last 
legislature modified this law to permit selective cutting 
on state lands. In addition, the state has built a fire 
headquarters in close proximity to the timber and 
equipped it with fire fighting tools. It also has erected 
and manned a fire lookout tower so located as to pro- 
vide quick detection of any fires. 

The Yakima Indian Reservation also adjoins the pri- 
vate and state timber. For these western reservations, 
the Indian Forest Service is engaged in preparing 
sustained yield management plans and the company is 
counting on the co-operation (Continuing on page 174) 
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A STEPCHILD OF THE RANGE 


LAST month a committee of the American Livestock 
Association was in Washington promoting a bill which 
if passed by Congress would mark a highly questionable 
step in national forest legislation. The bill (S. 3532) 
was introduced in the Senate on March 7 by Senator 
Johnson of Colorado. A cursory reading of it might give 
the impression that its whole purpose is to provide legal 
status for boards of local stockmen who graze their 
herds on the national forests but closer reading suggests 
that the legislation may have a deeper purpose. 

The bill is brief. The first section would give stock- 
men using a national forest or any part of it legal 
authority to establish a loeal board of users to advise 
and recommend concerning the management and ad- 
ministration of the range lands. Section 2 would re- 
quire the Secretary of Agriculture to consult these boards 
on such questions as modification of permits and prefer- 
ences, range allotments, grazing seasons, number of stock 
to be grazed, systems of grazing and range improve- 
ments. He would further be required before promulgat- 
ing or changing any grazing regulation to get the advice 
and recommendation of the local board or boards affected 
thirty days in advance of action. If he did not accept 
the board’s recommendations, he would have to set forth 
his reasons in a letter to each member of the boards 
concerned. 

The concluding section seems more revealing of pur- 
pose. It provides that stockmen now holding permits to 
graze on the national forests and who comply with the 
rules and regulations of the Secretary shall not “be de- 
nied a full renewal of permit unless the Secretary finds 
such action necessary in the interest of permanent pub- 
lic welfare * * * or for the protection of range or other 
resources of the national forests.” The ‘effect of this 
provision would appear to be a freezing of the grazing 
privilege in the hands of present permittees by hamper- 
ing the Seeretary in making adjustments from time to 
time. Should a range become overstocked, for example, 
or should the Secretary desire to reduce a large stock- 
man to admit new small owners, he might well find him- 
self involved in a web of judicial red tape that would 
make action well nigh impossible. 

Years ago the Forest Service encouraged the organiza- 
tion of local boards of stockmen to help in working out 
local grazing problems with the result that virtually all 
national forests in which utilization of forage is per- 
mitted now have the benefit of the advice and coopera- 
tion of local organizations of stockmen. These boards, 
however, do not have legal standing. They are covered 
under the grazing regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary, who may accept or reject their recommendations as 
he sees fit. Writing these or similar boards into law 
naturally would give stockmen a feeling of greater 
security and entrenchment in the use of national forest 
ranges in that their recommendations would have the 
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color of law back of them, but from a public standpoint 
two important objections may be raised. 

The first is that legalizing local boards under a law 
that clearly hardens the allotment of grazing privileges 
is only one step removed from the granting of vested 
rights to users of public property. Those familiar with 
the history of grazing on the national forests know how 
close to the heart of the average stockman is the desire to 
establish a vested interest in these public forest ranges. 
This Association has long been opposed to any such 
tendency in national forest administration. The experi- 
ence of Europe with invested rights in publie forests 
should be a stop light for us in this country. 

A second reason which the stockmen no less than the 
public should consider is that legally incorporated graz- 
ing boards may and undoubtedly would lead to demands 
for the establishment of similar boards to represent 
other forest users and interests. The national forests in 
their multiple purpose administration are used by a great 
variety of interests, including lumbermen, miners, sports- 
men and recreationists. If stockmen are given legal 
standing as proposed, it is only fair and logical that other 
groups of users be accorded the same standing. And 
once this system becomes established the administration 
of the national forests will become complicated with a 
legal complexion of boards that may well hamstring 
their broader public services. Furthermore, users will be 
hardened into groups each claiming and fighting for a 
place and hand in local forest administration, with the 
strongest group demanding and perhaps exercising un- 
due influence. Such a situation might well defeat any 
advantages which the stockmen now see in boards estab- 
lished by law. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the bill in 
question is a sort of stepchild of the Grazing Service in 
the Department of the Interior which administers the 
range lands of the public domain. Local grazing boards 
are authorized by law under the public domain Grazing 
Act and it follows that the stockmen should desire the 
same recognition as respects the national forests. This 
goes to illustrate one of the unfortunate aspects from a 
publie standpoint of two federal grazing services apply- 
ing different regulations and thereby opening to grazers 
the opportunity of playing one service against the other. 
What one service gives in seeming advantages to stock- 
men using both the public domain and the national for- 
ests will, of course, be demanded of the other service. 

But regardless of the advantages grazing on the public 
domain may appear to offer in point of stockmen control 
or self-administration, the national forests should be 
kept free of unnecessary legal entanglements and the 
Secretary of Agriculture left unhampered to administer 
them for the greatest good of the greatest number of 
people, irrespective of special interests, callings and 
claims. 
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DETECTING METAL IN WOOD 


By RUTH NEUMARK 





SPIKES and other metal objects buried tion, it cost the owner $300 to repair the and nails are most frequently driven jnty 


in logs may now be detected with a device — saw. trees. Occasionally, the growth of the 
recently developed by the federal Forest When the } ortheastern Timber Salvage tree has completely covered hidden ob 
Service. The metal detector, which was de- | Administration began operations in New _ jects. Miscellaneous bits of iron and rock 


signed and built by Logan A. Belleville,an England, it was discovered that much of | were found in trees near Vermont marble 
engineer in the Ferest Service Radio Lab- the down timber came from pienie quarries, apparently blasted into the tree 
oratory at Portland, Oregon, was origi- grounds, playgrounds, farm field borders, trunks and grown over. Likewise ther 
nally developed for the purpose of salvag- and similar wood patches where spikes was discovered a hidden jackknife, pos. 
ing New England timber blown sibly left there long ago by some 












































down by the 1938 hurricane. Much 
of this was found to conceal such 
items as spikes, old fence nails, 
hammock hooks, abandoned sugar 
sap spouts, and even sections of 
forgotten scythe blades. 

Although a comparatively new 
dliscovery, the detector has been 
rapidly gaining popularity among 
sawmill operators and paper com- 
panies, according to A. Gael Simp 
son, Forest Service chief radio en- 
gineer. In the past, the speed and 
efficiency of sawmills have been 
considerably impaired by the ne- 
cessity for workers to watch logs 
under the saw for discolorations 
and other indications of buried 
metal. Highspeed saws frequently 
cut through small nails with Jit- 
tle damage, but a larger object in 
the log may twist the blade, or tear 
loose a number of teeth, sometimes 
sending these through the air at 
terrific speed. It is reported that 
recently an imbedded hammock 
hook was struck by a cireular saw 
in a mill at Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont, putting the mill out of 
commission for the day. In addi- 





Above, the new metal de- 
tector developed by the 
Forest Service. Resembling 
a portable radio set, it is 
inexpensive and can be 
operated by one person 


At left, audio tone signals 
flash into the headphones 
worn by the operator when 
the exploring coil locates 
metal in the wood. Here 
the operator points to a 
spot where metal is buried 


At right, a collection of 
miscellaneous metals hid- 
den in logs and discovered 
by the detector. They may 
include such things as 
spikes, nails and even for- 
gotten scythe blades 





forgetful initial-carver. 

Aside from its effectiveness jp 
detecting metals, the new device 
has aroused quick interest becanse 
of its inexpensiveness and the fae 
that it is easily carried by an ind. 
vidual. The detector consists of g 
box which appears much like q 
portable radio set. A ten-inch 
circular exploring coil is attached 
to the instrument by means of a 
six-foot flexible wire. A shoulder 
strap enables the operator to carry 
the box on his hip in such a man. 
ner that adjustment knobs control- 
ling batteries and circuits rest 
under one hand. The exploring 
loop, or coil, held by a_ two-foot 
wooden rod, is handled with the 
other. When this coil is held near 
a log in which the metal is im- 
bedded, the device sets up an w- 
iistakable howl. By moving the 
coil the operator is able to locate 
the position of the buried metal. 

Part of the equipment consists 
of headphones which enable the 
operator to eatch the audio tone 
signal which informs him of the 
presence of metal in the log. 
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TERNATIONAL HARVESTER scores another success 
the Diesel field with FOUR NEW DIESEL POWER 
11s. Here is smooth, economical Diesel Power in 
pact, convenient form—easily installed, simple to 
rate, ready to solve your power problems and cut 
ur power costs. These engines range in size up to 
e UD-18, rated 100 h.p. at 1,400 r.p.m. 


D This good news for all users of power follows the 
mmtroduction of International’s FOUR Diesel Trac- 
facTors for 1940. Now you can get International 
jesel design, quality, performance—and Interna- 
pnal full DIESEL fuel economy —in various sizes of 


Pp er units and crawler tractors. 


‘International Diesels are engineered in every 


tail for economy of operation, economy of mainte- 
Bence, and long heavy-duty service. See the nearby 
Mternational industrial power dealer or Company 
ranch for complete information. The International 
ite also includes power units for gasoline, gas, and 
Gstillate operation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Above: The big 6-cylinder 
International UD-18 Diesel 
100 h.p. at 1,400 r.p.m.—is a real 
money maker, no matter how you figure. 
Other models are the UD-6, UD-9, and UD-14. 





Above: Here is International Harvester’s small Diesel, the UD-G 
(shown equipped for indoor use). This 4-cylinder engine packs a lo 
of power and is built to stand up under severe operating conditions 


INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 


FORWARD 
SPEEDS 2 


1.72 to 7 mp.h. ¢ REVERSE 


SPEEDS 


2 m.p.h.—3.2 m.p.h. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS OFFERS YOU 
THESE MONEY-SAVING FEATURES 


1 HIGHER WORKING SPEEDS—for quicker 
1" bulldozing ... for faster traveling. 


2 108 DRAWBAR H.P. ... more than any 
* other tractor now on the market. 


3 POSITIVE-SEAL TRUCK WHEEL ASSEM- 
* BLY—requires lubrication only once in 
200 hours ... reduces track roller and 
idler lubricant cost to less than a dime 

a shift. 


NEW “LONG-WEAR” BI-METALLIC 
BRAKES AND CLUTCHES—Records from 
tough jobs show they outlast ordinary 
brakes and clutches several times over. 


GENERAL MOTORS 2-CYCLE DIESEL 
ENGINE—Smoother, more compact, 
quicker starting ... gives you more 
power at high altitudes and on the level. 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY — Standard equip- 
ment includes electric starter, lights, 
muffler, radiator guard, crankcase guard, 
front pull hook, bumper, hour-meter, 
radiator shutters, fenders and heavy 
truck wheel guards. 










Get the jump on forest work ... build more fire trails, more mis 
of roads with your appropriation ... by using the new Allis-Chi © 
mers HD-14 tractor. Split-second electric starting gets you unit © 
way without fuss, bother or time loss. There’s 108 drawbar hj ~ 
for clearing out trees, rocks and stumps... for whipping tou 
going. Six forward speeds ...from 1.72 to 7 m.p.h. ... put yu 7 
over the ground and up steep hills faster than ever before possible 7 
High reverse speeds ... 2 and 3.2 m.p.h. ... speed up bulldozny 
Amazing flexibility cuts out plenty of gear shifting and operatt ~ 
arm weariness ... enables you to operate from rated speed dow ~ 
to almost half-rated speed in any gear without loss of drawbt|~ 
pull or push. 


You reduce time losses ... assure yourself steady, budget-stretchim ~ 
performance ... with “Long-Wear” brakes and clutches ... wil 7 
Positive-Seal track rollers and idlers that require lubricatio ~ 
only once in 200 hours. Also designed for operator comfor-~ 
cleanest deck and most comfortable seat you’ve ever used. Tryi\” 


Put this FASTER DIESEL POWER to work on your forest jo : 
NOW. See for yourself what the fast-moving, powerful All : 
Chalmers HD-14 can do for you. Write for descriptive literatutt) 


H-D | 
ALLIS-CHALMERS:' 


U. 


Facler Dicack Powe! 
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wPTY vears of struggle over the crea- 
a the Kings Canyon National Park 
in California culminated on March 4, 
when President Roosevelt signed the Gear- 
hart bill, H.R. 3794. The bill, which 
simultaneously abolishes the General 
Grant National Park, passed the Senate 
without amendment on February 19, but 
not until Senator Pittman voiced opposi- 
tion on the ground that both houses of 
the California State Legislature had voted 
against establishment of the park. Senate 


Congress Establishes Kings Canyon 
National Park 


which 4,000 acres have been acquired by 
the National Park Service. 

Existing rights of citizens within the 
area, including authority of twelve per- 
mittees to renew their grazing permits on 
985 cattle and horses and 300 sheep, are 
continued subject to rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
stock driveways will be permitted across 
the General Grant grove section. At the 
sume time, motor vehicle. licenses issued 
for the Sequoia National Park will apply 

equally to the Kings 
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Boundaries of the new par 




















action was seven months after the House 
voted approval on July 18, 1939. 

Carved out of the more rugged eastern 
crest portions of the Sequoia and the 
Sierra National Forests, the new national 
park embraces some 444,600 acres adjoin- 
ing the north boundary of the Sequoia 
National Park but otherwise largely sur- 
rounded by national forests. The former 
General Grant National Park now be- 
comes the General Grant grove section of 
the park, which may by Presidential 
proclamation be extended to include 10,- 
000 acres of Redwood Mountain grove, of 
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k with no additional 
road _ construction 
beyond that neces- 

sary to care for travel already brought to 
South Fork Canyon.” 

Earlier, the statement was made that 
50,000 to 75,000 automobiles may be ex- 
pected to enter the South Fork Canyon 
during 1940, and that camp roads and 
parking areas must be built to distribute 
and care for this influx, or irreparable 
damage will be done to the vegetation and 
scenery. “It is not expected,” the Park 
Service says, “to construct any major 
roads within the park or to push a road 
up the South Fork Canyon beyond a 
point near Zumwalt Meadow.” 
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“The POWER of that 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22 put that 
mountain lion down to stay!“ 


“T WAS OUT after marmots with my new 

Remington Scoremaster and a box of 
Kleanbore* Hi-Speed* .22’s. Coming over 
a ridge I suddenly saw the tawny hide of 
a huge mountain lion, crouched over the 
body of one of our sheep. We'd been hunt- 
ing that killer for weeks! 

“Before I knew what I was doing, I let 
fly at him. That lion went down and stayed 
down! I'd always known those .22’s had a 
terrific wallop—but after that experience 
I’ll never shoot any other .22 than Klean- 
bore Hi-Speed!” 


For highest speed and terrific smash— 
shoot KLEANBORE* HI-SPEED* .22's 


We don’t recommend that you hunt mountain 
lions with any .22 rimfire ammunition, even 
one as powerful as Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22 
hollow point. But the power that can bring 
down a mountain lion makes this ammunition 
exceptionally effective for small game, pests 
and vermin. “Kleanbore” Hi-Speed .22’s de- 
velop more power at 100 yards than ordinary 
-22’s at the muzzle! Write Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Dept. 1-H., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
interesting free literature on Remington .22 
rimfire ammunition. 

Kleanbore* Hi-Speed .22 
hollow point expands to 
+347 caliber. The hollow 
point bullet on Reming- 
ton .22 rimfire ammuni- 
tion is designed to give 
the maximum effective ex- 
pansion, The picture (left) 
shows a cross-section of 
one of these bullets, and 
the whole bullet before 
and after impact. 





#***Kleanbore’’ and ** Hi-Speed"’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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of the Department of the Interior in work- 
ing out a joint plan of operation when 
the necessity arises. The Forest Service, 
although owning a very small percentage 
of the stumpage, has encouraged the plans 
for selective logging in every way pos- 
sible. The Pacifie Northwest Forest Ex- 
periment Station assisted by marking a 
sample plot to be cut and lent its techni- 
cians for planning and carrying out the 
mill studies. Western Pine Association for- 
esters also aided with advice and the Soil 
Conservation Service also is doing its bit. 
Quietly it has started a co-operative proj- 
ect for improving forage and restocking 
to trees the company’s older cut-over 
lands. For this it has sought no publicity, 
apparently well satisfied to contribute 
what it can within its own sphere of work. 

To any one close to the developments in 


“Our 


the better. 

(5) As loeal interest in the Center in- 
creases the forest officer should then by 
democratic procedure get the local resi- 
dents to elect one of their number to act 
as caretaker of the Center. It would be 
his responsibility to emphasize the many 
uses of the Center to the people and make 
clear that its continued use depends upon 
protection of the property by the people 
themselves. With this principle established 
and accepted, he could then lead them to 
ideas and advantages of forest protection 
and gradually get them to feel that re- 
sponsibility. In this as in all other ac- 
tivities, the forest officer must be guided 
by the patriarchal character of these fam- 
ilies. His programs should be planned to 
interest and serve entire families but he 
should point up all his plans for coopera- 
tion so that they gain the consent of 
“nappy”’—the male head of the family. 
Once he wins the cooperation of half a 
dozen “pappies” in one of these rural 
communities, he will have won the c¢o- 
operation of their numetous progeny and 
blood kin. 

(6) This step in the program calls for 
the development of outside social activi- 
ties at the People’s Centers. These may 
take the form of providing for simple 
games or contests, such as horseshoe pitch- 
ing and a shooting range. We found no 
4+-H clubs among these people. Organiza- 
tion of these elubs might well emanate 
from the People’s Center. There is also 
opportunity to interest the boys and girls 
in archery and in wood eraftsmanship. 

(7) Having established the Centers on 
a social basis, the groundwork has been 
laid for educational service in better land 
use and related economic questions. These 
people want to make a better living. They 
want to see hunting and fishing brought 
back. They want some social and emo- 
tional outlets and they want a feeling of 
prestige in their circumscribed lives. Hav- 
ing served them in this direction, their 
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Klickitat Pines Forever 


(Continued from page 168) 


both publie and private forestry during 
the past few years, this particular opera- 
tion holds much interest. It illustrates 
the fact that better national forestry can 
result only from the co-operation of all 
individuals and agencies having an inter- 
est in the outcome. And what 
expect as the outcome? 
expect 


may we 
I, for one, fully 
the forest management to be sue- 
cessful and to prove an admirable example 
of commercial forestry under existing 
handicaps because it has been inaugurated 
on a sound basis of facts developed from 
four years of field work; it is not a paper 
plan, prepared in the office from insuffi- 
cient data and based on wishful thinking; 
it will be efficiently carried out as a mat- 
ter of good business, rather than a useful 
bit of publicity and because this com- 
paratively small company now employs 





four young foresters who are proving 
their value in dollars and cents as they 
go along. 

And what should it prove? That a gy. 
cessful lumbering operation, giving jts 
men an average income of over $1,500 
a year, attractive living conditions, anj 
steady work, can get along without strike: 
and other unnecessary labor (difficulties 
That western pine lands, even under (i. 
verse public and private ownership, ¢ay 
be operated on a co-operative forestry 
basis, without subsidies and without fed. 
eral or state agencies seeking to control 
its operations. And that with real @. 
operation and intelligent management, a 
stable and permanent lumber industry 


supporting prosperous and permanent 
communities can be assured. In short, 


that Klickitat Pine need never be a yan. 
ishing resource. 


Pappies Burned the Woods” 


(Continued from page 162) 


minds, it seems certain, will be more and 
more opened to educational ideas that 
could be woven into the recreational pro- 
grams and activities. The opportunities 
are numerous. County and home demon- 
stration agents could be ealled in to dem- 
onstrate by word and picture improved 
agricultural and home practices. Forest- 
ers and soil conservationists could do the 
same in their fields, bearing in mind that 
the demonstration area in the meantime 
has been handled to show results of good 
and bad soil and forest management. 
While these people resent direct preach- 
ments and commands, our study revealed 
they would take such forms of aid and 
education gladly. 

(8) As plank eight in the program, or- 
ganization of local fish, game and forest 
protective associations is suggested as a 
highly valuable cooperative activity be- 
tween the Forest Service and community 
leaders. These associations should begin 
probably as fish and game organizations 
because that is a first interest and then 
gradually spread to the protection of for- 
ests against fire, stressing its influence to- 
wards better fishing and hunting. Work- 
ing through the “pappies” of the commu- 
nity, the organization of these associations 
should not be difficult. Once these people 
give their word they generally keep it. 
Under this set-up, if individuals in the 
communities break their word, set fires or 
become game hogs, it would be well to let 
the local “pappies” deal with them. They 
usually know them and can get to them 
quicker than the law. 

(9) Exhibits of local forest resources 
which, intelligently used, might improve 
the living of these people, should be in- 
stalled in display eases in the People’s 
Center. Forest officers should point out 
the various resources and how they might 
be handled to improve local living eondi- 
tions. These exhibits should stress the 
raw material, a product partly finished by 
man and finally the finished product 


ready for use. Handicrafts and market- 
ing possibilities should not be overlooked. 

(10) The purpose of the demonstra- 
tion area being to demonstrate the value 
of building up a forest economy will, of 
course, take years to accomplish, but the 
benefits of the People’s Centers will be 
felt within a few months. The two, hov- 
ever, must work together so that the peo- 
ple coming to the Center will mark the 
gradual change in forest and land condi- 
tions. As these changes become noticeable 
they may be taken advantage of and made 
features of community meetings in the 
form of outdoor lectures and demonstra- 
tions. These people are not particularly 
interested in the growth and condition of 
young trees but we found that mention of 
loss of soil brought about by burning the 
woods caught their attention. One of the 
surprises of our study was that practically 
all of the farmers in the forest complained 
of erosion and diminished fertility of 
their soil, but not one of them ever con- 
nected it up with woods-burning. The 
demonstration areas will provide graphic 
ways and means of getting information 
accepted that apparently today flows off 
the backs of these people like water off the 
back of a duck. ; 

The foregoing plan, it will be seen, 3s 
based on our study and conelusion that 
the best way to prevent man-caused fires 
in southern forests is to begin at the 
source. That source is human beings and 
their motives. This means diverting the 
motives of woods-burning into more ¢Ol- 
structive channels. It proposes doing 8 
by improving the lot of the impoverished 
forest resident by working hand in hand 
with him. Remedial measures are all de 
signed to work with, not against, the grail 
of human nature. In such ways time ca? 
be saved in changing human behavior pat- 
terns and lasting fire prevention achieved. 

Southern “woods burnin’” is a humat 
problem and should be tackled in the s¢- 
entific and human way. 
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FIRE FIGHTING 


with 


WATER 


A Manual on Water and Portable 
Pumper Equipment 
Reprinted by popular demand 
By GORDON A. RICE 


F you own property away from munici- 
pal protection you should have a copy 
of this new book. Written especially 

for the U. S. Forest Service and state for- 
estry departments, it is especially interest- 
ing to lumber and timber companies and 
private estate owners as well as resorts, 
small municipalities, farms, etc. For 13 
years, Gordon A. Rice has been on the fire 
line, fighting all kinds of fires, and study- 
ing methods. He is responsible for more 


Every experienced fire fighting man who 
has read this book proclaims it the most 
outstanding fire fighting manual ever 
printed. Nearly all of the first issue of this 
book has been sent to the various divisions 
of the U. S. Forest Service. Only a few 
copies remain for general distribution. An 
early response will insure your receiving 
a copy. 

This book tells you how to attack a fire 
under various conditions, the number of 
men necessary to operate this method 
efficiently, and what each man’s job should 


SEND 
FOR 
YOUR 
COPY 
TODAY 





Please 


improvements in fire fighting methods than 
any one man outside of government ser- 
vice. Without going into technical lan- 
guage or becoming involved in detail, he 
clearly and concisely outlines the accepted 
method of fighting fire, taking you through 
the various stages of checking, controlling 
and actually suppressing a fire. If you are 
interested in cutting down or minimizing 
fire losses on your property, do not fail to 
send for your copy of this book. 


“A Most Practical Book About the 
Most Practical Fire Fighting Method” 


The book is profusely illustrated and 
its 72 pages are crammed full of vital facts 
and a number of important tables which 
cannot be found in any other book. 

As one man put it, “Anybody with a 
fire problem cannot afford NOT to have 
it.’ We urge you to write for your copy 
today. Remember the quantity of books 
is limited, and we cannot guarantee deliv- 
ery very long. The book costs you exactly 
nothing but the postage you put on your 
request. Sending for this book puts you 
under no obligation. 


Published by 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Fire Fighting Equipment Division 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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AERMOTOR 


Steel Towers are 
specially con- 
structed to save 
time and labor in 
erection. They are 
built to fit—with 
bolt holes which 
always match 
perfectly. This 
makes erection 
quicker and easier 
by eliminating 
delays and extra 
expense. Designed 
and built by men 
long skilled in this 
work, AERMOTOR 
Steel Towers are a recognized 
standard of value wherever towers 
are used. 

@ Superior galvanizing 
complete fabrication insures long 
life. Besides, AERMOTOR Steel 
Towers enjoy an enviable reputation 
for exceptional strength and safety. 


after 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





The Quickest and Easiest 
Method of Setting 
Back Fires 


CENTRAL 
FOREST FIRE TORCHES 


Central Forest Fire Torches 
provide the most efficient and 
economical method of setting 
back fires in fighting forest fires. 
They project an intensely hot 
yellow flame over which you have 
absolute control. Burn for either 
10 or 20 minutes and equipped 
with friction cap ignition — no 
matches required. A sapling can 
be inserted in the tin ferrule for 
a long handle, eliminating the 
necessity of stooping to light 
each fire. Packed in handy 
slide-cover wood boxes. 





Your fire fighting equipment 
is not complete without them. 


ORDER A TRIAL BOX 


#410—I10 min. Box of 24—1I6 Ibs. 
#420—20 min. Box of 12—1I3 Ibs. 


CENTRAL RAILWAY 
SIGNAL COMPANY 


INC. 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Forest Service Presents Its Program 


An over-all national program for for- 
estry was recommended on January 16 to 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Forestry by Earle H. Clapp, acting chief 
of the United States Forest Service. 

The purpose of the program, it was 
stated, is to create and maintain a nation- 
wide forest economy that will help solve 
problems of rural poverty and unemploy- 
ment and, in every major forest region, 
create added security and_ stability for 
communities, industries, and labor. This 
is possible, it was said, because forestry 
offers the best means of using a third of 
all the land in the United States. 

Since the best three-quarters of the na- 
tion’s forest land is in private ownership, 
major forest problems and the greater 
part of the program center on private 
lands, Mr. Clapp stated. The program 
having to do primarily with privately 
owned forest land is a two-point one. Ap- 
plied concurrently, it consists of joint 
effort and action by public agencies and 
private owners, including public control, 
and of extension of public ownership and 
management of forest lands. 

But, he said, this program should be 
accompanied by two others: a second to 
provide for protecting, developing, and 
using forest land and its resources now in 
publie ownership, and a third to provide 
more adequately for forest research. 

The program, designed primarily to 
help solve problems of forest land in pri- 
vate ownership, presented by Mr. 
Clapp, called for: 

1. Cooperative protection against for- 
est fires on private and state-owned forest 
lands. Amend the Clarke-MeNary Act to 
increase authorized federal expenditures 
in cooperation with states and private 
owners from $2,500,000 annually — to 
$9,000,000, 


as 


2. Cooperative protection against for- 
est insects and diseases. Provide a first 


line of defense to discover incipient epi- 
demics by frequent surveys, and to attack 
them while small. Meet serious epidemics 
by mobilizing all state and private agen- 
cies under federal leadership. 

3. Forest extension for farm holdings: 
A publicly supported county forester or- 
ganization working through the federal, 
state, and extension systems in close c¢o- 
operation with county agents. The cost 
should be shared equally with the states. 
This will require supplemental legislation. 
For industrial and other non-farm forest 
lands: Material strengthening of the force 
available for federal efforts, to be supple- 
mented by state efforts. 

4. Provision for utilizing extension as 
part of the effort to provide markets for 


timber. This will also require additional 
legislation. 


5. Benefit payments to farmers for 
such improved forest practices as will 
make farm woodlands a more integral and 
valuable part of our agricultural economy. 

6. Forest planting. Amend the Clarke- 
MeNary Act authorizing federal contribu- 
tions of $500,000 annually, instead of the 
existing $100,000, to states, and permit- 
ting distribution of forest tree seed and 
planting stock at not more than cost to 


industrial forest land owners as wel] , 

to farmers. 

7. Cooperatives for small farm 

other owners of forest land. 

to be made where necessary. 
8. Publie credits to owners of forey 

land. This should provide credits for jy. 


many 
Publie loans 
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dustrial and other non-farm forest ow. 
ers, for owners of farm forests, and fo 
cooperative associations. It should creas, 





a Forest Credit Bank in the Farm Cred 
Administration; provide a set-up in the 
Forest Service or in the proposed ban 
for determination of forestry requir. 
ments and for checking compliance; anj 
provide long-term and intermediate ered. 
its where satisfactory forest practices ar 
assured. Such a forest-credit set-up wil 
require new legislation, and public pur- 
chase of initial stock. The main requin. 
ment for funds should be met by loy. 
interest-bearing bonds. 

9. Continued assistance to states jy 
working out more equitable forms of as. 
sessing and taxing forest properties, 

10. In order to help stabilize comm. 
nities, legislation is needed to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to set up 
joint sustained yield units for private 
timber and national forest timber, and to 
make agreements with land owners for ¢- 
operative management. Pursuant to sue 
an agreement, the Secretary may sell no- 
tional forest timber to the cooperator at 
not less than its appraised value without 
competition. 

Also to authorize the Secretary to set 
up sustained yield units comprising only 
national forest timber. 

11. Authorization for leasing privately 
owned forest lands in order to open op- 
portunities for relief of unemployment 
and to build up the forest resource. Fifty 
per cent of public expenditures to be re- 
turned on farm and other small areas, and 
100 per cent on industrial holdings. The 
work to be done in cooperation with the 
states. 

12. Sufficient public controls, in re- 
turn for public financial assistance to pr- 
vate owners, to insure that destruction of 
forests will be stopped, and that privately 
owned forest lands will be so managed 
that they will be kept reasonably produe- 
tive, insure reasonable watershed protec- 
tion, and help safeguard communities. 

States should be given an opportunity 
to exercise such control, with financial as- 
sistance from the federal government and 
in accordance with certain standards, but 
the federal government to exercise control 
if states cannot or will not do so. Con- 
prehensive new legislation required. 

13. Reasonable, planned, and coordinated 
extension of public ownership and mat- 
agement of forest land. So far as is now 
determined, public ownership and man- 
agement might well be extended to 150, 
000,000 acres. Communities and states 
should be given opportunity to assume as 
much of this as they can and will, with 
reasonable federal assistance. For this, 
amendment of existing legislation will be 
necessary. The remainder of the public 
acquisition and management job is to be 
assumed by the federal government. 
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YELLOWSTONE | 


at Lowest Cost in History! 


Standard 2';-day tour of 
Yellowstone Park, via hotels 
and modern sightseeing 
buses, $36. Include Yellow- 
stone on your trip to or from 


the Pacific Coast. 


Route Your 
Freight ‘’N.P.’’ 
ero” 


Scenic Route Across America! 


To Yellowstone and Rainier National Parks. .California and Golden 
Gate Exposition... Pacific Northwest.. Alaska.. Montana-Wyoming Dude 
Ranches. Low-cost planned individual trips and Escorted Tours. Tell 
us where and how you wish to go. We'll send literature and full informa- 


tion. Address E. E. Nelson, 316 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 





ROUTE OF THE 


Air-Conditioned 
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If you've got a hankering 
for an outdoor vacation 
among the cool mountains 
or sun-fooded foothills of 
the Far Southwest, you'll 
enjoy Santa Fe’s picture 
booklet giving full details 
about the ranches down 
there. Like to have ao copy? 
Just write to address below 


@ Out in that tremendously 
big outdoor country of New 
INTs tice May VabcolaloMam Grol ihielaalte] 
folate Mestol¥}ial-1cn 0m Qo) lel aele lo Mel a= 
scores of fine dude ranches, 
as well as ranch camps for 
boys and girls ... 

yuikelale MLAs 1-Ma<elubiolg fell i= 
ranches, in the clear air and 
under the deep blue skies of 
the Far Southwest, you'll find 


just the freedom you like for 


active days in the saddle, or 


for just plain ‘lettin’ down.” 


There's a wide choice in cost. 


@ Famous Santa Fé trains 
long have served the South- 
western ranch country, swiftly 
and conveniently. For full de- 
tails:and friendly help in 
planning your trip, just get 
in touch with any: Santa Fe 


ticket office or tour bureau. 


B. Gallaher, P.T.M 


Santa Fe System Lines 


299 Railway Exchange 


Chicago 
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Forest Law IN 
AMERICA, by J. 
P. Kinney. 279 
pages. 

THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF FOREST 
LAW IN AMER- 
ica, by J. P. 
Kinney. 254 
pages. Published 
by John Wiley 
and Sons, Ine., 






A book for the 
layman, in day. 
man’s language, 
revealing what th, 
scientist sees 
plant life on this 
planet. It explains 
chlorophyll, the 















New York City, 
at $3.00 and 
$2.50 in 1917. 
Both books now 
available at 
$3.00. 


Together, these 
volumes include 
the most compre- 
hensive presenta- 
tion of forest law 
available. Care - 
fully indexed and 
annotated, they 


The 





THER PUBLICATIONS 





A list of Selected Books 
on Forestry and related 
fields of Conservation is the modern flora 
available to members of 
American Forestry 
Association on request. 


D green blood of th 
} world, and hoy g 
4. life is Sustaine( 
SS, by it. Autho: 
ita Peattie tells jug 

what a_ plant i 


and how plant lif 
began from its 
first — prehistori 
seeds, and follows 
its development t 


Ile also deals wit} 
the furious aetiy. 
ity of plant lif 
today, explaining 
the uses of win 
and bees and pol- 





len, of fungi an 





provide an inval- 
uable basis for the 
study of subsequent 
legislation. 


federal and 
CONSERVATION IN THE UNITED STATES, by 
Members of the Faculty of Cornell Uni- 


versity Gustafson, Ries, Guise, and 
Hamilton. Published by the Comstock 
Publishing Company, Ine., Cornell 


Heights, Ithaca, New York. 

Illustrated. Price $3.00. 

The history, aims, and accomplishments 
in connection with the conservation of 
soils, waters, forests, grass lands, animals, 
and minerals are discussed in “Conserva- 
tion in the United States,” by four Cornell 
University faculty members. Well illus- 
trated and with each chapter summarized 
by a series of questions, this book offers 
an excellent base for high school or col- 
lege courses in conservation. As a further 
aid there are lists extending over several 
pages giving the names and publishers of 
books for reference and supplementary 
reading. 


145 pages. 


LIGHTING IDEAS IN PHoroGrAPHny, by Wil-. 


liam Herrschaft and Jacob Deschin. 

Published by Whittlesey House, New 

York. 278 pages. Illustrated. Price 

$2.75. 

A practical discussion of the funda- 
mental principles and uses of artificial 
lighting in photography, with descriptions 
of methods of achieving lighting effects, 
and an explanation of light sources and 
light control. Includes a comprehensive 
discussion of the use of electricity in light 
producers; a new-type, useful coded light- 
ing chart; instructions for making a four- 
unit lighting outfit at low cost; and diree- 
tions for the construction and use of an 
experimental miniature lighting stage. An 
extremely useful book for photographers. 


FLOWERING EartH, by Donald Culross 
Peattie. Published by G. O. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 260 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $2.50. 


state 


the bacteria of de 

cay, integrating ii 
all into a bracing and broadening coneep- 
tion of the whole of life. 


Birps IN THE GARDEN, by Margaret M 
Kenny. Published by Reynal and Hitd 
cock, Ine., New York City. 349 pages, 
illustrated. Price $5.00. 

A new garden and bird book—-the first 
complete guide-book ever written for folks 
who vearn for the charm of birds close t 
their homes. It explains everything about 
attracting birds, feeding and caring fo 
them and planting to protect them. It is 
lavishly illustrated with both photographs 
and paintings in full color. The author— 
an expert on bird life—has contributed to 
the literature a new book clearly and 
charmingly written. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PULP AND PAPER, 
prepared under the direction of the 
Joint Textbook Committee of the Paper 
Industry of the United States and Can- 
ada. Published by the MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City. 64 
pages, illustrated. Price $6.50. 

This is a third edition of Vol. V, and 
is a textbook of modern pulp and paper 
mill practice. It contains full and au- 
thoritative information on the subjeets of 
papermaking machines, handmade papers, 
paper finishing, coated papers, paper test- 
ing and other papermaking details. The 
book will be an invaluable help to the stu- 
dent of this subject. 


A CORRECTION 

Characteristics of Modern Woods, as 
reported in AMERICAN Forests for Feb- 
ruary, is not only published and distrib- 
uted by the Roddis Lumber and Veneer 
Company of Marshfield, Wisconsin, but 
the entire text was prepared and written 
by that company. George N. Lamb and 
other wood authorities, whose names are 
listed on the title page, submitted acct- 
mulated data to the company for its ¢0oD- 
sideration in preparing the copy. 
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_ ' The Model 23 Gar Wood 3-yard, 2- WHEEL Scraper— 
Is with | for use with AC Models M and WM and other tractors 
ote. O of similar horsepower—is the newest, low-price, utility 
at lif ule scraper. It is especially engineered to meet the needs of 
aining KA AWD Forest, Park, and Indian Service Officials. Digs under 
win ott positive pressure in all kinds of soil—loads, hauls and 
id pol. ‘a wai back-dumps. Instantaneous action controlled by the 
Bl ani } gate > | & \ = tractor operator. Investigate the merits of this money- 
— *” . FQOee saving machine. Wire or write for Bulletin R180 describing 
og § ‘ this newest Gar Wood Scraper. 
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double-acting Hy- 
dravlic Jacks are the 
finest obtainable and con- 
vert the power provided 
by the hydraulic system 
into active work. 

* 

(Right) No hydraulically 
controlled system is better 
than its Pump. Gar Wood 


engineers developed a 
super, egg eter age 


The Control Valve of the 
hydraulic system is in 
keeping with the ad- 
vanced design of the super 
pump. The valve mecha- 
nism consists of a nickel 
cast iron body with one 
control and one distribut- 


= GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
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BULLDOZERS ° SCRAPERS ° TAMPING ROLLERS 
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@ Close to picturesque hotels and 
chalets in Glacier Park, Montana, 
gamey trout will give you a thrill- 
ing battle. Or you can go on a trail 
trip with guide and saddle horses 
and enjoy stream and lake fishing 
in the heart of the world’s most 
colorful mountains. Also, you'll 
find plenty of good shooting —with 
a camera. Here dwell Rocky Moun- 
tain Goats and many other interest- 
ing animals. 

Great Northern representatives or 
travel bureaus will gladly map a 
wonderful vacation trip for you, 
including Glacier Park and nearby 
Canadian Rockies. Or mail coupon. 


GO ON THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
A. J. Dickinson 
Room 845, Great Northern Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Send information about trip to: 





G.H. Collingwood Takes 
Up New Work 


G. H. Collingwood, for the past twelve 
vears forester for The American Forestry 
Association, will resign on April 15 to 
become chief forester for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. He 
succeeds John B. Woods, who recently 
became executive officer of the 
Forest Fire Association. 

As its forester since 1928, Mr. Colling- 
wood has directed much of The American 
Forestry Association’s educational work. 
He has been particularly active in the 
fields of forest fire protection and forest 
research and has had a leading part in 
materially increasing federal appropria- 
tions for this work during the past decade. 
He has also devoted much of his time to 
securing adequate appropriations for 
Dutch elm disease eradication and control. 
A regular contributor to AMERICAN For- 
ESTs, he is the author of the Association’s 
popular book “Knowing Your Trees.” 


Oregon 





G. H. Collingwood 


Born in Fayetteville, Arkansas, Mr. 
Collingwood received his early forestry 
training at Michigan State College, where 
he was graduated in 1911 with degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Following his ecol- 
lege course he entered the federal Forest 
Service and served for two years as as- 
sistant ranger in the Apache National 
Forest, in Arizona. In 1913 he studied 
abroad at the University of Munich, de- 
voting much time to forest practices in 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland. Later 
he entered the graduate school of the 
University of Michigan, where he received 
a Master’s degree in and 
sociology in 1917. 

In 1916 Mr. Collingwood became assis- 
tant extension professor of forestry at the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. He resigned this po- 
sition in 1923 to become extension for- 
ester for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He is largely responsible 
for the development of the farm forestry 
extension program with State colleges of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Collingwood is a member of the 
Society of American Foresters, the Cos- 
mos Club, and a Fellow in the Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
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YOUR INVITATION 
TO MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 











AMERICAN FORESTS IS SENT 
MONTHLY TO MEMBERS 





ASSOCIATION OBJECTIVES 

Adequate Forest Fire Protection by fed. 
eral, state and other agencies. 

Reforestation of Denuded Lands valuable 
for timber, wildlife, protection of 
streams. 

Protection of Fish and Game and other 
wildlife under sound game laws. 

Prevention of Soil Erosion 

Preservation of Wilderness for Recreation 

Establishment of State and National For- 
ests and Parks 

Development of Forestry Practices by the 
forest industries. 

Education of the Public, especially chil- 
dren, in respect to conservation of 
America's natural resources. 

Forest Recreation as a growing need for 
the development of the nation. 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSN. 
919 - 17th St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
close §..... 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 


Subscribing Membership, per 
year 


Contributing Membership, per 
year 


Sustaining Membership, per 
year 


Life Membership (no other 
dues for life) 


Patron Membership (no other 
dues for life) 


Oo0000 0 


1,000. 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50¢ 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


ee 
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This is one of a series of 

advertisements published 

by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. 





READY FOR THE 
HARVEST 


From the crest of the Cascade Mountains westward 
to the Pacific and extending southward from British 
Columbia to the California line, lies the Douglas Fir 
region of Washington and Oregon. Approximately 
100 miles wide and 450 miles long, this area contains 
one-third of the nation’s timber supply and produces 
annually one-third of the nation’s softwood lumber. 
Title to this gigantic tree farm of 29 million acres 
of forest land and 546 billion board feet of timber of 
merchantable size is held almost equally by public 
and private owners. Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, 
Western Red Cedar and Sitka Spruce are the princi- 


pal commercial species, with Douglas Fir comprising 





61% of the total merchantable volume. Hemlock and 
Douglas Fir together comprise 80% of the total 
stand, which throughout the region averages 34,000 
board feet per acre. Where logging is centered, 
the average stand per acre is approximately 50,000 
board feet, and there are many stands ranging up 
to 100,000. 

Today, with a long look to the future, the men 
and the management of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company are scientifically harvesting the mature 
trees on the lands of the company to supply the 
American people with forest products — materials 


for Factories, Homes, Schools and Churches. 


WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY scons coscsccos 
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YOUR SHADE TREES 





Plane trees lining streets and roadways often 
show various stages of approaching death 


Recent studies of the new threat to one 
of our important shade trees,—the plane 
trees or sycamores, — which recently ap- 
peared in the eastern United States, reveal 
that pruning tools can introduce the dis- 
ease into very small wounds in healthy trees. 

The fungus resembles those of blue- 
stain, several of which are classified in the 
genus Ceratostomella. It is closely re- 
lated to the Ceratostomella which causes 
the Dutch elm disease, but nothing is 
known of the origin of this new pest. 

In 1933, tree owners and public officials 
of Philadelphia and suburban towns of 
the Philadelphia Main-Line district be- 
came alarmed by the way their plane trees 
were dying. They called upon the Divi- 
sion of Forest Pathology, United States 
Department of Agriculture, for help in 
determining the cause of the trouble. 

To date about 10,000 plane trees have 
succumbed to the disease in Philadelphia 
and nearby New Jersey cities directly 
across the Delaware River, while about 
1,000 trees have been killed in Baltimore. 
From one to fifty diseased trees are known 
in Newark, New Jersey, Alta Vista, 
Virginia, Claymont, Delaware, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Williamsburg, Virginia, 
Magnolia, North Carolina, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, and South Charleston, West 
Virginia. With one exception the known 
eases are street or shade trees. The ex- 
ception is a small native tree growing in 
a field about a mile from the outbreak at 
South Charleston, West Virginia. City 
foresters and tree wardens estimate $35 
as the cost of removing a dead tree and 
replacing it with a new one. On this 
basis the disease has already cost these 
cities in the neighborhood of $400,000. 

The disease was first described as oc- 
curring on Oriental plane, but closer in- 
vestigation showed the proper name for 
the plane tree commonly planted on city 
streets to be London plane, Platanus 
acerifolia. It is now known that the true 
Oriental plane, Platanus orientalis, is sel- 
dom, if ever, planted in the United States 
outside of botanical gardens. According 


to botanical authorities London plane is a 
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hybrid between the native American syca- 
more, plane tree, or buttonball, Platanus 
occidentalis, and Platanus orientalis, the 
native plane tree of southeastern Kurope 
and southwestern Asia. This hybrid is 
generally propagated by cuttings; thus 
one might expect very little, 
if any, variation in the stock. 


WATCH YOUR SYCAMORES 


By JAMES M. WALTER 


concerning their reactions or that of 


Platanus orientalis to the disease. 

The average man will not notice that 
his plane trees are diseased until he sees 
dwarfed and withering leaves in earl 
summer or vellowing, browning, and drop- 








However, London plane is 
described in Bailey’s Cyclo 
pedia of Horticulture as 
having characteristics inter- 
mediate between Platanus 
orientalis and Platanus occi- 
dentalis but “sometimes re- 
sembling more the one and 
sometimes more the other 
parent.” Even casual obser- 
vation discloses a wide va- 
riation in leaf, fruit, and 
other characteristics among 
the trees planted as London 
planes on the streets of 
many of our cities.  Ob- 
viously, London plane tree 
is no longer a pure, vegeta- 
tively propagated stock or 
clone, but a complex in which 
may be found all degrees of 
variation between its orig- 
inal parents. Natural hy- 
bridization is probably ae- 


countable for the many 
types now in use. 

The disease was found 
killing native American 


plane trees in several locali- 
ties. Moreover, small na- 
tive plane trees when inocu- 
lated with the fungus rapid- 
ly developed cankers and 
showed all typical symptoms 
of the disease. This tree is 
more widely used for shade 
in some of our” smaller 
southern communities than 
is generally recognized. 
Five species of Platanus 
are native to the southwest- 
ern United States and Mex- 
ico, but nothing is known 
























































































































































































































































Dying planes on the streets detract from prop- 
erty values and are costly to remove and replace 
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s early in the latter half of the 
summer. Unfortunately, these leaf symp- 
toms do not develop until the Ceratosto- 
nella infection is well advanced in the 
trunk or branches. If plane trees exhibit- 
ing the leaf symptoms actually have the 
Ceratostomella disease, they will also be 
found to have elongated cankers on the 
trunks or branches, or both, and a red- 
lish-brown to bluish-black discoloration in 
the wood. The latter are distinctive symp- 
toms of the disorder. 

Qn smooth bark areas the first external 
symptom is a dark brown or black discol- 
oration, usually elongate, in line with the 
erain of the underlying wood. On bark 
areas retaining older layers and scales, the 
first noticeable svmptom is a long vertical 
depression beneath which the inner bark 
is blackened. These are initial stages of 
the cankers or lesions. Although during 
the first year of infection the cankers are 
commonly twenty te forty inches long and 
less than two inches wide, they may be in- 
distinct and the early stages of infection 
may not attract attention. The cankers 
widen irregularly and separate cankers 
eyow together, finally girdling the branch 
or trunk. Observations also suggest that 
a single infection usually requires three 
to five years to girdle a stem one foot in 
diameter. 

The dead bark darkens, dries, cracks, 
and sloughs away. Large trees in ad- 
vanced stages of infection commonly have 
considerable 


ping leave 


(Continuing on page 188) 
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TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERY MEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York City 

















Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE*SPRUCE 
Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseies. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














PLANT 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


FOR 
Profit, Shade, Beauty 
We are growing Thousands of 


Tree Seedlings in many varieties, 
for the use of Reforestation, and 
our prices are very reasonable. 


Write today, for our “Special 
Bulletin” on Reforestation and 
It’s Free. 


BOYD NURSERY COMPANY 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


Soil Erosion. 

















FOR FOREST PLANTING 


Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 











SIZE 1 


1 or 2 stems 
to each plant, 
height 12-15 


inches, small 


ball of earth 
(plant with a 
trowel). 





Collected carefully, 
the present price. 


Rhododendron m 
R. catawbiense 
R. caroliniana 

Kalmia (Laurel) 


Kalmia: Size 1 


Prices and describes 800 hardy trees and 
kinds of fruits and ornamentals. Many 





Size No. 1 
Small 12-inch plants, with ball of earth. 


grow into fine specimens, worth many times 





SIZE 2 
4 to 6 stems 
to each plant, 
height 12-15 
inches, _bur- 
lapped ball 
(plant with a 

shovel). 





RHODODENDRONS for Woods Planting | : 


Good Little Plants 
for as Little as 


20 cts. each 


and in a few years will plant with shape 


dled and grown. 
25 100 
aximum $7.00 $20.00 Rhododendron maximum 
8.00 30.00 . catawbiense 
8.00 30.00 R. caroliniana 
7.00 25.00 Kalmia (Laurel) 


Kelsey’s Short Guide for 1940 


shrubs—150 photographs. Copy on request. 


‘American Forests’’ subscribers are former customers. 


not write, since a copy will be mailed them anyway. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE (950-H Church St.. NEW YORK CITY 


As small and inexpensive as possible for a 

and bushiness. 

immediate show, though small. 
Weight 5 Ibs. each. | 


3.50 13.00 
5 each of all four kinds (20 plants) for $15.00 


All sorts of better, new 


Make 


Easily 


an 
han- 
$3.50 $14.00 
4.25 17.50 
4.25 17.50 


They need 





Kalmia: Size 2 
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FREE BOOKLET 
Describin 


INSECT CONTROL 
on SHADE TREES 


The widespread use of “Black Leaf 40” 
as a control for certain destructive insects is 
due to its unusual efficiency. It is also com- 
patible when combined with any standard 
spray material which does not cause injury 
to plants when used alone. Because “Black 
Leaf 40” kills both by contact and by fumes, 
its efficiency is thereby increased. 

A twenty-page booklet listing insects con- 
trolled with “Black Leaf 40” and dosages re- 
quired, will be sent free upon request. Your 


local dealer can supply your “Black Leaf 
40” needs. 








For free booklet 
write 
TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL 
CORP. 
Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 














SEEDS OF WESTERN CONIFERS 


Certified as to Source and Species 


JOHN B. WOODS 
712 Porter Bldg. Portland, Ore. 


Write for Pricelist 

















Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN SEEDS—SEEDLINGS— TRANS. 
Electric hot bed kits. 


PLANTS. 


Many species. 
Catalog. 


RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 





















With 16 Inch 
Curved Blade 


It “asy 
is easy to Pole 6 to 


do good work ; : 
with BARTLETT 16 ft. long 
EQUIPMENT. Used 


and endorsed by experts. 

Complete line of Pruning 

tools, shears, saws, trimmers, etc. 

Ilustrated Catalog Free. 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 

3019 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Bartlett No. 44 Pole Saw 





FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 








PLANS for postponing the report of the 
Joint Committee on Forestry until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941, as proposed in Senate 
Coneurrent Resolution 31, introduced by 
Senator Bankhead on March 4, together 
with the President’s recommendation 
that Congress complete its work and ad- 
journ by May 15, offer little hope for 
consideration of any major forestry leg- 
islation during the Seventy-Sixth Con- 
@ress. 

The fight to limit the use of mining 
claims on national forests to prospect- 
ing and the removal of mineral values, 
and to prevent their use for wayside 
stands, or worse, thus preserving scenic 
values along highways, made another 
gain on March 15, when President Roose- 
velt signed S. 2152 “to protect scenic 
values along the Catalina Highway with- 
in the Coronado National Forest in Ari- 
zona.” The new law applies to some 
twenty-five miles of forest highway 
which leads from Tueson to Soldier 
Camp—a point in the national forest. It 
will in no way hamper or interfere with 
legitimate mining, but as expressed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, will “tend 
to prevent the use of the mineral land 
laws to obtain title to lands within this 
area which might not be wanted for min- 
ing purposes but for some other use.” 

Yellowstone Boundary 

A bill, H. R. 6975, introduced by Rep- 
resentative O’Connor of Montana, to 
eliminate some 2,900 acres on the north- 
ern boundary of Yellowstone National 
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FOREST PLANTING STOCK—$5.00 Per 1,000 and Up 


CHRISTMAS TREE STOCK 


Utilize idle acres. Plant trees for sound 

investment. Our trees guaranteed to 

grow. We contract to plant. Write for 
descriptive literature and prices. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 
Indiana, Penna. 

















TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


For Every Need of the 


TREE EXPERT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
NURSERYMAN, FORESTER 


Special items as Honeycombing D-ills, 5 or 6 feet Auger Bits for 
Testing Kits, 


Bracing, Special Rule Tapes, Soil 
Hormone Powders, Electric Tools, Cords and 
Equipment for any requirement and all staple 


BLUE BOOK 


A free copy sent to you upon request 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


Importers and Distributors 
1335 WEST RANDOLPH ST. 


Root 
Generators, 
items used daily. 
Listed Completely and Descriptively in Our 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
(A subsidiary of the American Bulb Co.) 


Stimulating 
Safety 
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Park to the east of Gardiner, brough; 
charges from the National Parks Aggo. 
ciation and the American Planning anj 
Civie Association that the proposal is “; 
new assault upon the Yellowstone” 





While there is small likelihood of its 
passage during the present session of 
Congress, the House Committee on Pyb. 
lie Lands reported it favorably on Feb. 
ruary 14. This was against the advice 
of the Secretary of the Interior, who de. 
clared the area to be of national park 
caliber, that it is needed for protection 
of elk, mountain sheep and other wild 
life, and that it is now being put to the 
best possible use for the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. Inquiry reveals that 
those desiring passage of the bill may be 
seeking a means to direct water from the 
Yellowstone River for developing nearby 
mining operations. 

A Senate investigation of the adminis 
tration of the publie lands, with special 
reference to alleged misuse of authority 
under the Taylor Grazing Act, has been 
requested by Senator McCarran in the 
form of Senate Resolution 241, intro- 
duced on March 9. 


Forest Fires 

The sum of $3,550,000 is carried in the 
First Deficiency Appropriation bill, H.R 
8641, for fighting forest fires on national 
forests during the current fiscal year. In 
accordance with established precedent, 
the Agricultural Appropriation bill reg- 
wlarly includes $100,000 for this purpose. 
This is supplemented in a subsequent de- 
ficiency bill to the extent actually re- 
quired. The current amount is based on 
actual expenditures of $3,303,617 from 
July 1 to December 31, 1939, for the sup- 
pression of nearly 16,000 fires whieh 
burned 353,986 aeres within national for- 
est boundaries. These were mostly in the 
West with 107,883 acres in California 
and 70,360 acres in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The bill passed the House on 
February 26 and the Senate on Mare 
12. It is now in conference. 

Senator Russell’s subcommittee on Ag- 
ricultural Appropriations reported H. R. 
8202 on March 9 with Forest Service in- 
creases of $3,096,720, to make a total of 
$19,462,720. This includes $2,005,785 for 
national forest protection and manage- 
ment to make a total of $12,005,785. For- 
est purchase funds are doubled to make 
$2,000,000. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory is given $665,000 which exceeds the 
House cut by $819. Range investigations 
are increased by $25,935 to make a total 
of $270,935, of which $25,000 is ear 
marked for cooperative studies in connet- 
tion with improving beef cattle produc 
tion in the South. No inerease was l- 
lowed in the $2,200,000 for forest fire O- 
operation or the $300,000 for completing 
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the federal undertaking in reducing the 
forest fire hazard resulting from the New 
England hurricane, as approved by the 
House on February 2. With the restora- 
$2,500,000 forest roads and trails 


tion of ‘ 
e to get $10,000,000. 


may continu 
Dutch Elm Disease 

Dutch elm disease eradication remains 
without increase at $400,000. Forest 
pathology in the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try may receive $255,000—an increase of 
355,000. Of this increase the following 
jesignations for investigations are made— 
Dutch elm disease $22,500; blister rust 
$7,500; chestnut blight $10,000; and little 
leaf pine disease $15,000. This last is a 
rapidly developing disease of short leaf 
pine most apparent in Alabama and 
(eorgia. To forest insect investigations 
in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine $25,000 is added to total 
$955,000. 

The restoration of $78,098 will give 
$478,098 to. cooperative farm forestry 
work as authorized in the Norris-Doxey 
Act, and assures continuation of the farm 
forestry extension work now conducted 
under the Clarke-MeNary Act. 

The restoration of $1,700,000 to the 
Soil Conservation Service for coopera- 
tion with soil-conservation districts re- 
stores nearly half the House eut and 
promises that bureau $21,790,750. This 
section includes a far reaching amend- 
went providing that appropriations to 
any federal ageney for production or pro- 
curement of nursery stock, or for coopera- 
tion with the states, shall remain available 


for three years. If this is retained, gov- 
ernment agencies may contract with com- 
mercial nurseries for the production of 
two and three year old planting stock. 

While early Senate action is expected, 
the differences must be adjusted by con- 
ference committees from the two houses. 
Accordingly, final approval is not con- 
templated until mid-April or later. 

National Park Appropriations 

National Park Service appropriations 
of $8,948,770 were included in the Inte- 
rior Appropriation bill, H. R. 8745, when 
passed by the House on March 7. This is 
$3,661,252 below the current appropria- 
tion of $12,610,022 and $117,770 below 
the Budget estimates. A reduction of 
$2,500,000 was made to the Blue Ridge 
and Natchez Trace Parkways, and 
$1,375,000 was taken from road and trail 
construction, while the eighty national 
monuments may receive an increase from 
$283,515 to $342,795, and the four na- 
tional historical parks with additional 
monuments were stepped up from 
$159,560 to $247,285. 

The Biological Survey, transferred un- 
der Reorganization Plan No. 2 to the 
Department of the Interior on July 1, 
1939, is in line for an increase of $824,879 
—from $4,056,214 to $4,881,093. This in- 
cludes an increase of $1,000,000 to make 
a total of $2,500,000 for federal aid in 
wildlife restoration under the Pittman- 
Robertson Act. This fund is derived from 
taxes on arms and ammunition and is dis- 
tributed among the states in accordance 
with the terms of the Act. 
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UNITED STATES 

FOREST SERVICE 
HAT 


Stetson puts out a sturdy felt 
...to give lasting service... 
to stand strenuous outdoor 
wear, yet hold its shape. No 
wonder Stetson hats are offi- 
cial for the U. S. Foresters, 
many state police, Canadian 
Mounted Police, and active 
services all over the world. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY 


Filling Five Gallon 
Tank in 45 Seconds 











FREE SAMPLES FOR TEST PURPOSES — WRITE TODAY 


(Cutaway Section) 





Patent Pending 


Make every coupling a Nozzle 


by using 


TAP - A - LINE 


FORESTRY FIRE FIGHTING 


HOSE COUPLINGS 


A Nozzle on Every 





Section of Hose 








Suppliers of Quality Fire Fighting Equipment for Over Twenty Years 


AKRON BRASS 
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FIGHT FIRES 
AT NIGHT 


“Forester” 
Twin-Circuit 
Electric Headlamp 
Complies with U. S. 


Forest Service Spec. 
MSF—178 


Price— $3.00 each 





Temperatures drop and humidity rises after 
sunset. Employ these advantages by equip- 
ping each man with a light and mop up 
your fires before they spread. 


Western Fire Equipment Co. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
FOREST FIRE EQUIPMENT 


69 Main St. San Francisco, Calif. 

















Handbook of Trees 


Photodescriptive. 
the Rockies and north of the Gulf States. 


Covers all the trees east of 


700 illustrations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


American Woods 


14 volumes. A collection of thin wood sec- 
tions, mounted in separable pages and en- 
closed in book covers, with text. 25 species 
and text in each volume. Cloth. $10 per vol. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 














gr Re teAct WILD 
\y< DUCKS & FISH ¥ 
with wild rice, wild celery, duck 
potato and 30 others described in free illustrat- 
ed book. Write for planting advice and book. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FOR INVENTORS accord rece 
Write today for valuable 72-page booklet, ‘“‘How to Get 


Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—both free. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















THE farm forestry, forestry farming 
program under which the Norris-Doxey 
Act is being administered as outlined by 
Secretary Wallace on October 16, 1938, 
and clarified on January 31, 1939, has 
resulted in the establishment of the Thom- 
as Jefferson Soil Conservation District in 
the Piedmont section of upper Virginia. 
The project has been started with the 
concurrence of State Forester F. C. Ped- 
erson and the county agricultural plan- 
ning boards. Farmers taking part in the 
intensive woodland improvement work 
will receive assistance in working out 
management plans and cutting schedules 
for their woodland areas and in finding 
new markets for their timber products. 
Federal funds made available for the pro- 
gram will be matched by state contribu- 
tions—either in money or facilities. 
Farm Forestry Projects 

The Thomas Jefferson project is the 
first to be approved this year, but similar 
work is under way in two areas of Indi- 
ana. The eventual goal is to have a farm 
forestry project for each principal type 
of farm timberland within a state to 
demonstrate the value of careful wood- 
land management. 

The projects are expected to furnish 
farmers and agricultural workers with 
precise information on the economics of 
farm woodland management. Careful 
records of improvements, cuttings, and 
sales will be kept on all farms coming 
under the program. 

Projects established in areas where the 
major share of income is derived from 
sources other than timber will be admin- 
istered by the Soil Conservation Service 
in cooperation with the appropriate state 
agencies, while those in predominantly 
timber-economy areas will come under su- 
pervision of the Forest Service. Edu- 
cational phases of the program will be 
handled by the state extension services, 
and planting stock will be supplied large- 
ly by state nurseries. 

Timber Salvage 
The Northeastern Timber Salvage Ad- 




























randas for lounging. . 
room at the ocean's edge. . 


of the Chelsea. 


Here you will find everything to further your comfort and 
enjoyment — outside ocean-view rooms . 
.sun deck . 
. superb cuisine . 
sports and entertainment. You'll like your fellow guests, 
too, and the delightfully friendly atmosphere 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 








RIGHT ON THE 2. 

BOARDWALE / $6 meas 

ABATH 

FOR RECREATION = 200M 
OR RELAXATION 3 ony 
Choose the Chelsea Per Person 
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ministration reports 358,000,000 board 
feet of logs are now stored in ponds, 
together with 287,000,000 board feet oj 
sawn lumber. Hurricane damaged tin. 
ber is still being acquired at the rate of 
three to four million board feet a Week 
and the sawing of lumber is proceeding at 
the rate of two and a half to three yj. 
lion board feet a week. While there is yy 
immediate prospect for large sales of logs 
or lumber, some 18,000,000 board feet, 
largely in the form of logs, have been soli 
to local wood using industries. 

In partial solution of the problem of 
reimbursement to the states of revenye 
lost by reason of the federal ownership 
of land, H. H. Bennett, Chief of the Sojj 
Conservation Service, recently wrote Sen. 
ator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, that the 
distribution of payments to counties for 
the calendar year 1939 will approximate 
$30,000 on some 5,800,000 acres in Soi 
Conservation Districts. This is equiva- 
lent to 5.2 mills an acre. The previous 
year’s payments on 4,937,481 acres wer 
$11,513, or 2.33 mills an acre. The « 
timated return for 1940 on 7,000,000 acres 
will approximate $38,500. This is equiva- 
lent to 5.5 mills an acre. 

Secretary Ickes Reports 

Recalling that when the Department 
of the Interior was established in 1849, 
‘it was purposely conceived as a depart 
ment of exploitation,’ Secretary Ickes 
points with pride to his seven years 
office, when more conservation was at- 
complished than in the prior ninety-one 
years of existence. This includes “a five- 
fold inerease in the number of visitor 
to national parks, monuments, and allied 
areas,” which before the creation of the 
Kings Canyon National Park had a con- 
bined area of 20,817,228 acres. He also 
referred to the establishment of the Graz 
ing Service in 1934 under which conserva- 
tion principles are applied on 134,000, 
000 acres of federal range in fifty-two 
grazing districts, located in ten westerl 
states. On these areas used by 11,000,000 
head of livestock, the Secretary reported 
“the Grazing Service is carrying forwaré 
a broad program of range improvements, 
including construction of stock and truck 
trails; development of springs, wells, ané 
other watering facilities; rehabilitatio 
and improvement through reseeding 
forage crops on the range; and exter 
nation of harmful rodents and poisonous 
weeds from wide areas of the range lands. 

Effective as of April 1, the administré- 
tion of areas in Utah will be under Regio! 
III, with headquarters at Santa Fe, Nev 
Mexico, under Colonel John R. Wine, 
formerly superintendent of Sequoia, ™ 
California, and more recently chief of op- 
erations in the Washington office. Hillory 
A. Tolson, recently with Region II], wil 
succeed Colonel White in Washington. 
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3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


Infringers and - 
imitators warned. | 
Best | 
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THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


| 
| 
Write for Prices and Description | 
c. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. | 





SPORTSMEN 


INLAND AND OCEAN FISHING = Fawicies 


TROUT OR WEAKS, BLUES, SHARKS, 
NEL BASS No fishless days 
CHAN late Apr. to late Nov 
weather being favorable 
Own Vegetable Farm, Sea Foods Galore 
Thousands say best food regardless rates. 

Amer. Plan $3.50, with bath $4.00 per person daily. 
Rooms, outside, double and single beds. Booklets 
HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, E. S. Va. 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Management) 











FOR SAL File of S.A.F. 
Proceedings, For- 
estry Quarterly and Journal of Forestry from 
January, 1915, to December, 1939, which 
lacks only a few copies all in recent years. 
Also practically complete file of Forest Ser- 
vice bulletins, circulars, leaflets, and USDA 
technical bu!letins on Forestry subjects. Make 
offer. Further details upon request. 
ADDRESS BOX 40, 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 














OUTER 
CIVES 





YOU 





The very hand axe for every outdoorsman! Made of high- 
quality, heat-treated Steel; durable steel that will hold its 
sharp edge and yet handle the roughest kind of work. 


Has a brilliantly polished blade Ine e fines 
ao ylade One of the finest hand 


PRACTICAL OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 
OUTER magazine is as ee ey 
arge as any outdoor pub- Ee oe a r 
lication printed indeg 8% tee 
11% inches. It’s printed 
in colors, too; and on an 
eteellent grade of paper. 
Twelve issues the year 
Writers—the world’s great- 
est outdoor authors: O. L. 
Butcher, Charles Edward 
Chapel, Paul W. Gartner, 
Ozark Ripley, and over 100 
others! Not a magazine of 





fietion All articles are 
Practical and information- 
packed. Tllustrations are * < 


brilliantly par anc ife ee : J pe 
ike y clear and life o@ & b av 
Rn 0. L. Butcher, famous author and outdoorsman: 
Truly OUTER is the most practical and up-to-the-minute 
wtdoor magazine printed in America today.’’ 

COVERS THE WHOLE OUTDOORS 


ylaree, Practical, and lavishly illustrated departments on 
Tuntioe, Fishing, Guns and Shooting, Fur Farming. 
yeving, Camping, Travel, Dogs, Conservation, Wildlife, 


Regular subscription to OUTER is $2.00 the year. 


BIG, SPECIAL, NO-RISK OFFER 
(Saves you 75c—$2.00—and $6.50) 


One-year subscription to OUTER..... $1.25 
Two-year subscription to OUTER....... .. 2.00 
Five-year subscription to OUTER................ 3.50 


we in your subscription te OUTER immediately and 
cork Send you FREE and POSTPAID by return mail the 
ng good outdoorsman’s hand axe described above. 


Your money refunded If you’re dissatisfied. 


OUTER 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Please 


Pollution Control Bill 
Passes House 


No new sources of pollution, either by 
sewage or industrial waste, may be dis- 
charged into the navigable waters of the 
United States or their tributary streams 
without approval of a Division of Water 
Pollution in the United States Public 
Health Service, if the amended Barkley 
bill, S. 685, as passed by the House on 
March 1, is approved by the Senate. 

This clause, together with a declaration 
that the discharge of new sources of wa- 
ter pollution would be a public and com- 
mon nuisance and therefore against the 
public policy of the United States, is in- 
cluded in an amendment introduced by 
Representative Karl E. Mundt of South 
Dakota. 

“The amended Barkley bill marks the 
first time Congress has declared pollution 
to be contrary to public policy,” explained 
Congressman Mundt, who stated that all 
indications point to its passage as amend- 
ed by the Senate. 

“The Senate once passed a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Lonergan which was 
much more drastic in its provisions,” he 
pointed out. ‘However, if the amended 
3arkley bill should be killed by the Sen- 
ate, then the bill becomes one of the most 
futile and inane pieces of legislation ever 
offered, and it will meet with concerted 
opposition when again referred to the 
House.” 


Retaining the proposed Division of 
Water Pollution Control in the Public 


Health Service, the amended bill provides 
for a board of five—four commissioned 
engineer officers of the Public Health 
Service and the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army. 

The board would be directly responsible 
to the Surgeon General to whom would be 
submitted recommendations for commenc- 
ing, continuing or extending all projects 
for treatment works. As soon as prac- 
ticable the board would classify the navi- 
gable waters into sanitary water districts 
to conform to their watersheds. 

The sum of $250,000 would be author- 
ized for administration of the act. The 
authorization of $700,000 for pollution 
studies by the states has been dropped. 
Provision for the financing and construc- 
tion of approved treatment works would 
be possible through loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, or 
through the purchase of securities by that 
agency. 

Representative Mundt, whose continu- 
ous fight to purify America’s waters was 
largely responsible for the amendments 
included in the House bill, told members 
of the Fifth Annual North American 
Wildlife Conference in Washington on 
March 18 that he considers the bill as a 
whole excellent. 

“Under the terms of the bill,” the Con- 
gressman said, “continued studies will be 
made of existing sources of pollution, but 
no new sources shall be discharged until 
and unless approved by a Division of 
Water Control set up by the legislation.” 


JOIN THE 


RAIL RIDERS 


i 


Conwdian Kocktea 


JULY 26-30 








FROM BANFF TO LAKE LOUISE 
Via the Wolverine Plateau and Lake O’Hara 
Traversing Three National Parks 
5 DAYS ALL-EXPENSE *50 
@ The trail is blazed for the annual Trail 
Ride over the top of the world! You'll 
see back country wonders of the Canadian 
Rockies accessible only by pack train... . 
sleep in snug tents under the mountain 
moon. Congenial companions. . . authors, 

artists, cowboy guides. For 1940 . 
beginning at Banff, July 26 and finishing 
at Lake Louise July 30. Rate of $50 for 
5 days includes tent equipment, meals, 
saddle ponies, and guide service. For 
information and 1940 Trail Ride bulletin 
write to Secretary-Treasurer, Room 318, 
Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada, or 
any Canadian Pacific agent. 

EARLY RESERVATIONS ARE ADVISABLE 
CANADA WELCOMES JU. S. CITIZENS 


NO PASSPORTS 











ALLAN RANCH 


Beyond All Roads 
In the Big Rockies of Montana 
Ranch Life. Pack Trips. Trout Fishing. 
Bear Hunting (Grizzly and Black) in May; 
Bear, Elk, Mountain Goat, Deer in Sep- 
tember and October. 


Address — Augusta, Montana 














io Hew aud 
Wed Glamres ! 


All makes, sizes and powers of nature, 
A sport and hunting glasses $6 upward. 
Telescopes, spottin and riflescepes. 
Microscopes, magnifiers and compasses. 
Repair work and goods guaranteed. 
Catalog Free. Address Bex H 


J-ALDEN LORING OWEGO.N.Y. 
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“The Stronge 


st Geared Power 


for Its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 


cw irs WF Positive Internal Brakes 
/ : 


mama Vw 


COMPACT 


POWERFUL 


SAFE 
For Use W 
Practica 





here Power Is Not 
1 or Available 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility”—Wet. 110 Ibs. 


Fifteen Ton 


Positive internal bra 

Adjustable 
babbi tt bearings—Sp 
eight parts. 


length 


No keys or set screws to strip. 


“Special” —Weight 680 Ibs. 


ke—Two quickly shifted speeds 

crank handle — anti-friction 
ring operated safety dog. Only 
Drum 


instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 


ers In principal U. 
mailed. 


Seattle, Chicage, 


S. and foreign cities gladly 


Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
ston. 


Brooklyn, Houst 


BEEBE BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


2728 6th Ave. 


S. Seattle, Wash. 











OFFICIAL 


UNIFORMS 


For 


REGULAR PERSONNEL 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Also 


RECREATIONAL & 
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OREST GUARDS 


All-Wool — 
Made-to-Measure 


-_ =-—lUc om 


Write for new prices 
and sample fabrics. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms 
Cincinnati 


for Over 50 Years 
Ohio 














Fred C. Knapp, Portland, Or. 
— BUYS AND SELLS—— 


Western Timber Lands 


Watch Your Sycamores 


(Continued from page 183) 


wood surface exposed in more or less dis- 
tinct ecankers. When weather conditions are 
suitable, especially during rainy periods 
in the summer, the organism forms abun- 
dant spores beneath recently killed bark 
and on freshly exposed wood surfaces. 

The discoloration of the wood is dark- 
est in the medullary rays and frequently 
shows in cross section as wedge-shaped 
sectors. From observation and the results 
of inoculations, the fungus appears to 
grow radially toward the center of the 
tree. After reaching the pith region it 
grows toward the surface in other direc- 
tions, eventually producing secondary 
vankers and discoloring the entire trans- 
verse section. 

The disease can be spread by pruning 
saws. On many diseased trees the only 
or at least the oldest infections are asso- 
ciated with wounds made when pruning 
lower branches. It has also been observed 
that on some streets, planted solely to 
plane trees on both sides, all trees for the 
distance of a block on one side appeared 
healthy, but all those on the opposite side 
were diseased or dead. In July, 1939, 
pruning cuts were made with saws that 
had, shortly beforehand, been washed in 
aleohol and then used in diseased wood. 
Similar kerfs were made with other saws 
after they had been washed in alcohol, 
but had not been allowed to come into eon- 
tact with diseased wood. By November 
17 typical symptoms of infection had de- 
veloped in and around thirty-six per cent 
of the wounds made with saws that had 
been used in diseased wood, but none of 
the control wounds made with clean saws 
showed signs of infection. This demon- 


strates that the fungus is readily trans- 
mitted by pruning saws. All pruning 


tools should, therefore, be carefully dis- 
infected with denatured alcohol before be- 
ing carried from diseased to healthy trees. 

Infections oceur in branches high in the 
crowns as well as on the trunks. In early 
August, 1939, branches with dwarfed or 
yellowing leaves were noted on trees hav- 
ing no signs of infections on their trunks. 
Of forty-five branch infections studied to 
date, twenty-six were associated with 
pruning cuts, eight with injuries made by 






































SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in quality 


and performance, are always depend- 
able and materially assist in reducing 
operating costs. FRAMES of Seam- 
less Steel Tubing, SAWS made from 
finest Sandvik Steel, thin back, fast 
and easy cutting. 


Send for Descriptive Folder 





We are also distributors for the 
new Swedish NORRAHAMMAR 
Wood-burning Furnaces. Com- 
plete Descriptive Catalog upon 
request. 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















SA 
climbers’ boots, three with accidental gy 
scratches, two with rope burns, one wit) “ 
a break due to wind, and two with deaj i 
spurs, leaving only three that showed y T 
definite connection with a recognize| 2 
injury. p 

Field observations during 1939 Jed ) g 
to suspect that wound dressings are no d 
regularly antiseptic against this organisy, ° 
Cases of the disease were noted in whic ( 
the oldest canker, or the only canker o . 


the tree, centered in a pruning wound tha; 
had been carefully covered with wounj 
dressing, and which was as old or olde 
than the canker. It was further note 
that most arborists allow sawdust to falj 
and be carried by the brush into the 
wound dressing cans. This permits say. 
dust from one wound to be applied, with ' 
the wound dressing, to subsequent wounds 
Laboratory tests with several differen | 
brands of wound dressings show that , | 
number of the commonly used asphaltw 
type allow the Ceratostomella fungus ti 
survive. This clearly suggests the need 
of finding or producing, perhaps by addi- 
tion of chemicals, a_ truly antisepti 
wound dressing that will not retard callus 
formation. Field experiments necessary 
to reach sound conclusions will requir 
several months. Meanwhile, those pruning 
plane trees in areas where the disease o- 
curs should take precautions to prevent 
contaminated sawdust from getting into 
the wound dressing. 








Present information concerning this dis. 
ease so deadly to plane trees is too frag. 
mentary to justify well-rounded recon. 
mendations for its control. However, m- 
nicipalities in which incipient outbreaks 
are found should promptly remove and 
burn all infected trees. Care should be 
taken by everyone to avoid unnecessary 
injuries to plane trees. This is especially 
true in districts where the disease is 
present. 

Fortunately, federal cooperation is 
available in the fight to save the plane 
trees. Fresh wood samples with typica 
discoloration may be sent to the labora- 
tory of the Division of Forest Pathology, 














United States Department of Agrictl- 
ture, 8 Whippany Road, Morristown, 
New Jersey. They will be examined ani 


the results will be reported to the sender. 





MRS. B. E. FERNOW DIES 


Mrs. Olivia Reynolds Fernow, widow 
of Dr. Bernhard Edward Fernow, who was 
one of the founders of The American 
Forestry Association and at one time 
editor of its magazine when it was known 
as The Forester, died in Ithaca, New 
York, on February 12. She was eighty- 
seven years old. 

From 1886 to 1898, Dr. Fernow served 
as the first chief of the Division of For- 
estry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He was also dean of the 
first School of Forestry at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
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One morning I sat on a rolled-up bed 
making these notes in the midst of all the 
litter and confusion of breaking camp. 
The cook tent was coming down on one 
side of me; somebody was tightening a 
pack on the other; scattered over the 
oround were tarps, beds, tent ropes, sad- 
‘lies, cowhide panniers filled with food 
supplies, the parts of a camp stove. In- 
dians could have been over the next moun- 
tain. The plains below us could have been 
swarming with buffalo. We could have 
heen an expedition of the Seventies on 
the march. 

And I liked it, and I know why. We 
are getting to be a people without roots, 

and some of us need desperately to find 





our way back to old experiences that are 
rooted in the American memory; old 
sounds and smells of outdoors that may 
be forgotten by the conscious minds of 
people who live sardine-packed in cities, 
hut are not forgotten by the blood. We 
are not civilized like Europeans and 
man-made beauty is not enough for us. 
We conquered a savage country, and you 
know what happens to conquerors; they 
are half conquered themselves. And so 
there is a craving beyond all argument to 
vet hack to our own beginnings, and its 
too long denial is a direct cause of city- 
bred neurosis and mental cramps in at 
least one case I know. 

It isn’t hard to go on a pack trip. At 
any number of strategic points along the 
edge of the mountains guides and out- 
litters stand ready to take the traveller 





in, and the railroads will supply infor- 
mation for a starter. The usual rate of 
$12 to $15 a day looks high, but is not so 
bad in view of the faet that it covers 
food, lodging, transportation—the horses 
-and extras-— there aren’t any, since 
there is no place where you could spend 
a nickel even if you wanted to. The 
American Forestry Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., organizes a half dozen or 
more trips a year which anyone may join, 
into the stupendous wild regions of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico and California, at a non-profit rate 
of around $10 a day. Horseback trips of 
several days or longer can also be taken 
in almost any of the national parks. 
These are not necessarily pack trips, 
since permanent camps are often reached 
at night and eamping equipment is not 
needed, but they are almost as satisfae- 
tory for a starter and cost less. The 
horses used are gentle, and experience 
isnt necessary. People who are unused 
to riding go out on the trails all the time, 
though a person who has never been on 
ahorse would do well to begin gently. 
There are things in these mountains 
that the man with his car on the high- 
way will seldom or never see—game, for 
Instance--for up here is the last stand 
ot wild life. And trees. I never have 
seen such trees as I saw on this trip— 
Superb stands of Englemann spruce and 
halsam and the lovely limber pine, with 
its gray bark and thick gray-green nee- 


Please 


Escape from 1940 


(Continued from page 152) 


dles, though not much Douglas fir be- 
cause most of the time we were too high 
for it. Sometimes the trees stood in 
dense growths where the ground was 
choked with fallen rotting logs that had 
Jain there a hundred years, sometimes on 
open sunny slopes where the grass grew 
around their feet. Trees in the Rocky 
Mountains don’t grow to the gigantic size 
of sequoia and sugar pine on the Pacifie 
coast, but many of these were two to 
three feet thick and three hundred years 
old, and even lodgepole pine, which I had 
always before thought a seraggly and un- 
distinguished tree, had majesty and size 
up here. Lodgepole is the principal 
source of railroad ties and telegraph 
poles, and you gain a new sympathy and 
respect for it when you learn that it 
takes forty years of growth to make each 
tie. But these gorgeous stands will never 
be eut, because this is a wilderness area, 
set aside for the enjoyment of the people 
and for the protection of watersheds and 
to preserve a memory of the America 
that once was. 

And so one comes back to the reason 
for pack trips. Man is a moral animal 
who cannot get out of his bones the con- 
viction that things have to be paid for, 
and the minor miseries of a pack trip 
seem a small enough price for such an 
experience of beauty. And besides, you 
do settle down after a while. The good 












TELLS HOW 
TO GET THE BEST 

BINOCULAR 
PERFORMANCE 


FOR YOUR MONEY 
HOW can I judge binocular value?” 
‘What model do I need for my 
use?”’ These and dozens of other 
questions are answered in this 32- 
page book, yours for the asking. 
Described also are 14 models of 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars, includ- 
ing the sensational new Zephyr- 
Light. Write for your copy and name 
of nearest dealer. Bausch & Lomb, 
146 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
Above, 7 power, 35 mm Bausch & Lomb 


Zephyr-Light Binocular, $94. Other models 
$66 to $132. 


BAUSCH — y 


THE 








WORLD’S BEST 2 2 ee 








Brooks... 
LOAD LUGGER 


One 


bodies 


‘litter’ of 


. that’s a great com- 


truck and a 


bination for scores of material 
forestry 
Fastest 
and cheapest method ever devised 
for hand One 


truck-mounted unit with 5 to 10 


moving operations in 


and conservation work. 


loading jobs. 


buckets will keep a big crew of 
men busy and haul more yardage 


than a fleet of transport trucks. 
isk for bulletin. 


BROOKS 
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Built in 
sizes from 
1% to 4 
eu. yds. 
capacity. 





EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 
DAVENPORT ROAD, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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The American Forest Fire Medal Board 
OFFERS YOU 


An Opportunity to 
Pay Tribute to Fire Keroes 


The American Forest Fire Medal Board, created in 
August, 1938, desires to recognize outstanding cases of per- 
sonal heroism in fire fighting by the award of the Forest Fire 
Medal illustrated below. Nominations for the award should 
be mailed to The American Forestry Association at the address 
given below. 

The Board consists of a representative of each of the 
following organizations: The American Forestry Association, 
Society of American Foresters, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation, Association of State 
Foresters, and the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Any individual is eligible for the 
award after unquestionable evi- 
dence is presented that he has 
performed an act worthy of con- 
sideration for such an award. The 
Board was created first to show 
public appreciation to individuals 
for outstanding acts or actions 
under unusual stress or difficulty 
on forest fires, which exhibit 
the highest degree of personal 
courage, judgment, and _initia- 
tive in fighting forest fires any- 
where in the United States, and 
second to stimulate and maintain 
morale of all persons engaged in 
or responsible for protection of 
forests from fire. 

Evidence of such acts of hero- 
ism or bravery, judgment and in- 
itiative on an actual forest fire shall consist of sworn state- 
ments from at least two eye-witnesses of the heroic act, or 
from persons personally familiar with the entire circumstances 
of the act. The award may be posthumous. 










































THE FIRE AWARD FUND 


In order to establish this Award on a permanent basis, a fund or founda- 
tion of not less than $3,000 is believed necessary. Contributions totalling $2,566 
already have been received. Your assistance in completing this fund is hereby 
solicited. It is believed that foresters, forestry, park, and all forest protection 
associations, as well as other conservation groups, will welcome the opportunity to 
contribute. Contributions of $1.00 or more from individuals and larger amounts 
from organizations will be welcomed. Contributions should be sent to: 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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earth still clings under your fingerng, 
in a quantity which is beyond y, 
amount of serubbing in a tin basip y, 
remove, but it ceases to trouble you, Anj 
the sun comes out and you get a bath ) 
a cold creek, in a pool between ston. 
where the current threatens to Sweep FRE 
down to the Yellowstone. Not a yor 
comfortable bath, but it’s funny ho, 
long you will remember it. 

And by that time it is nearly oye 
The afternoon of the last day you log 
back up a timbered canyon so big thy 
the trees in it look like green fur, ay 
you don’t care; you are tired, and yu 
can’t wait to get in and get another bath, 
a hot one this time. And suppose the 
view is colossal; what of it? 

But too soon, much too soon, you drop 
down off the last mountain into the nor. 
mal summer world of girls in shorts 
playing tennis and of manicured people 
in the absurd dress of dude ranch make. 
believe. Among these well-dressed stay. 
at-homes you feel like a dusty tran 
from another planet; you feel shy and 
strange, and cling to your fellow-trayel. 
lers, until with a change of clothes and 
the resumption of city personalities the 
past week’s bonds wear thin. But they 
never wear out. Permanent friendshijs 
take root, and a kind of a high sign al- 
Ways passes between people who have 
been on a pack trip together, no matter 
how many years later they meet. 

Driving away next day you take a last 
look over your shoulder at that other 
world known as the high country. You 
see the big blue rain clouds weighing 
down on mountains now so remote that 
they look like clouds themselves, and you 
think of the cold rain falling up there on 
those trails, and you cannot believe that 
the trails exist, or that you are the per. 
son who rode them. And the rain, and 
the sun, and the dew-wet mornings, and 
the moose feeding in boggy meadows and 
all the rest belong to a country visited in 
a dream, incredibly difficult of access, 
which you will visit again, maybe never. 

But perhaps next year. 





The White Mountain 
National Forest 
(Continued from page 158) 


summer lodging and food are provided for 
all hikers. Food is packed up the moun- 
tains on the backs of sturdy college 
youths. Many open shelters have been 
made available in the high mountains, 
each provided with an open-air fireplace 
and bunks filled wtih balsam boughs, 
located beside a spring or mountain brook, 
to which hikers may bring their own blan- 
kets and food to enjoy the altitude and 
the far-reaching views. The above are all 
open to the public. Anyone may go from 
mountain top to mountain top on the 
trails and return by some different route. 

The Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests likewise has taken a 
leading part and was instrumental in ob- 
taining the passage of the Weeks Lav 
Through its influence, also, the State of 
New Hampshire acquired six thousand 
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few days by the ocean, the 
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acres in Crawford Notch and six thousand 
acres in Franconia Notch. In Franconia 
Notch, on State land, is located the noble 
Great Stone Face. The Society itself 
owns Kinsman Notch (Lost River). The 
Dartmouth Outing Club owns several 
pieces of beautiful timber and the summit 
of Mt. Moosilauke, surrounded by the 
National Forest. 

The Massachusetts Forest and Park 
Association, the Field and Forest Club of 
Boston, and many other groups have 
shown a deep interest from the beginning. 
While the Weeks Law was pending Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Women’s Clubs and 
many scientific bodies throughout the Mid- 
dle West and on the Pacifie Coast urged 
its passage. The legislature of Oregon 
passed a resolution instructing its dele- 
gates in Congress to favor this measure. 

Purchases by the Forest Service in the 
White Mountains began on the north 
slopes of the Presidential Range. They 
now include the great bulk of the entire 
mountain region, almost in one contigu- 
ous piece. Farm lands and town and vil- 
lage sites are not included. The most 
notable single purchase, made in 1928, 
was the beautiful Valley of Waterville. 
Its twenty-five thousand acres lie in the 
very heart of the mountains. Several sur- 
rounding tracts already had been ac- 
quired. Everyone knows that during the 
administration of Calvin Coolidge it was 
difficult to secure money for any purpose 
outside of the necessary expenditures for 
departments of the government. So care- 
ful were the studies of Waterville’s re- 
sources, made by William B. Greeley, then 
Chief of the Forest Service, and so potent 
his arguments, supported by Senator 
Henry W. Keys of New Hampshire, and 
by John W. Weeks himself, who was then 
Mr. Coolidge’s Secretary of the Navy, that 
the President allotted one million dollars 
for the purchase of this township. This 
was the exact sum that a lumber company 
had paid for it one year earlier. The 
area carried six thousand acres of prime- 
val spruce timber, perhaps the largest re- 
maining stand of Eastern Spruce—a res- 
ervoir for emergencies. Eight hundred 
acres of this mountainous primeval coun- 
try, surrounding the two blue ponds that 
constitute the headwaters of Mad River, 
a tributary of the Merrimack, was desig- 
nated as an area to remain forever uncut, 
an example of Nature’s handiwork. It is 
an object of pilgrimage, reached only by 
a four-mile hike. Unfortunately, the tim- 


ber in this wilderness was damaged se- 
verely by the hurricane of September, 
1938. 


A very significant factor in any consid- 
eration of the White Mountain Forest is 
its management on the principle of mul- 
tiple use. This means not only regulation 
of stream flow, development of wild life, 
planting and developing new forest stands 
and protecting them from fire, and gen- 
erous provision for recreation, but also— 
mark the item—cutting the mature trees 
for conversion into necessary houses, fur- 
niture, heels and bobbins. This industrial 
use of the forest, building up small mills 
and woodworking factories in the several 
surrounding towns, renders the White 
Mountain Forest progressively more self- 
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supporting, and relieves the Government 
of heavy expense for maintenance. These 
industries employ thousands of persons, 
and add to the tax revenues of the towns 
and of the State. It is often supposed 
that recreational use and industrial use 
are incompatible. The White Mountain 
Forest has demonstrated that the exact 
opposite may be true. They may supple- 
ment each other. 

Let us see how this multiple use has 
worked out after twenty-five years. The 
White Mountains are one of the most in- 
tensively used recreation areas in the 
country. They have had more than two 
million visitors each year during the last 
five years. The Forest Service maintains 
fifteen or more camp sites where one may 
come with his tent for a stay of several 
weeks if he likes. He may select his own 
secluded nook for his camp, beside a 
stream, beneath a birch tree or a maple or 
a pine. Why is this vast body of visitors 
fully content with the industrial uses as 
conducted by the Forest Service?  Be- 
cause only mature trees are cut, never 
along the roads nor trails nor on the high 
slopes, and because the slash is adequately 
disposed of, reducing danger from forest 
fires, leaving an attractive growth of 
young forest trees for a future crop. 
These young forests should be seen to be 
appreciated. 

And the result? This scientific use of 
the forest, for the good of the greatest 
number, preserves thriving towns and 
helps make a prosperous people. Twenty- 
five per cent of gross income from the sale 
of timber is returned to the towns in lieu 
of taxes. An additional ten per cent is 
expended on new roads within or near the 
forest. By this means some of the most 
charming roads through the deeper parts 
of the White Mountains have been econ- 
structed, primarily as fire lanes, and along 
these roads new vistas have been cut which 
never before were visible to the eye of 
man. 

The trend of despoliation, checked in 
1911, when the public awoke to the fact 
that its heritage was being lost, has been 
completely reversed in the White Moun- 
tain National Forest. Such success has 
already been attained in the restoration of 
this region that one would hardly suspect 
that the long-term process envisioned by 
the U. S. Forest Service immediately in 
charge of its management has really but 
begun. Adequate preparation for the fu- 
ture has been made. Maps and plans cov- 
ering multiple use of the Forest are well 
advanced and surveys have been made 
covering such items as future planting, not 
only from the point of view of soil and 
topography, but the White Mountain For- 
est has been classified as to availability 
for economic production of timber. The 
State of New Hampshire has no cause for 
regret that it became the duty of the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture to acquire and 
administer this large and precious domain. 
That Department deserves great praise 
for the rapid progress which has been 
made and thanks for the stability its poli- 
cies guarantee to the future prosperity of 
a large part of New England. 
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Victor M. Currer (The White Mow. 
tain National Forest) is chairman of the 
National Resources Planning Commission 
of New England. A trustee of Dartmouth 
and an executive of wide experience, he 
has always interested himself in the fur. 
damental economies of the New Englanj 
section of the country. 
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JoHN SHEA (Our 
Pap pies Burned the 
Woods) who has 
been consulting psy- 
chologist and diree- 
tor of adult education 
for eighteen or twen- 
ty vears, is at pres- 
ent psychologist for 
the federal Forest 
Service. In this work, 
Dr. Shea has visited 
forest areas and 
studied people 
throughout a number of regions with par- 
ticular reference to man-eaused fires. 


John P. Shea 
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C. S. Martin (Klickatat Pines For- 
ever) is a graduate of De Pauw, taking 
his master’s degree in forestry at Yale iu 
1907. Following extensive experience it 
the woods and lumber camps of the North- 
west, Mr. Martin became consulting for- 
est engineer to the Government of India. 
examining and reporting on large bodies 
of developed timber in India and the Av 
daman Islands. Later he traveled exter- 
sively through Assam and the Malay 
States, Egypt, Soudan and Mesopotamia. 
Mr. Martin is now forest engineer for the 
Western Pine Association. 
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Ruta Neumark (New Metal Detector) 
since leaving college has been a freelance 
writer—touching on anything from pateb- 
work-quilt making to new inventions. For 
several years she has served as a gover 
ment informational representative. 
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